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RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Seventy acres for sale at reasonable price. Beau- 
tifully situated in Mohawk Valley, through which 
pass the New York Central and West Shore Railways. 
Unsurpassed view; finely located for country seat or 
for dwelling lots; partly in the enterprising village 
of Frankfort, having five churches, good school, 
electric lights, ecc. Nine miles east of Utica. 

F. B. PARKHURST, 
Frankfort, N. Y. 





Educational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| VA ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Pi Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CoNNECTICUT, Clinton. ‘ 
OSEFH .. SPERRY, ASSISTANT 
Principal of Morgan School. receives for school 
year three boys into his home. High class school. Plea- 
sant home. E. *ersonal care. a EE SINT 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton. 
FEW BOYS FOR THE SUMMER 
will be received at my home on L. I. Sound. Many 
attractions. © JosePH H. Sperry, A.M. 








ConneEcTIcuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 

CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES— 

WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Prinel als. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap 
plication necessary. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 5. Num- 
ber limited. ae eee ee 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 18 2. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y.— 

For copies of new Cataiogne, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School, the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly- erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

JAMES C. WELLING, Pres’t. 











MARYLAND, Baltimor 


THE SARAH RA [N DOL PH SCHOOL 
4g GIR 
Founded ay Lave! S.N “Randolph of Virginia, 
4 EUTAW P CE, 
Nv earl Druid Hill Park 
rs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 706 Saint Paul St. 





OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE, 
l English, French, and German Schoo! for Girls, Mrs. 
JULIA R, TUTWILER, Principal, will reopen September 27. 


Boarding pupils limited to tw enty. 
for college. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
See: JTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Summer address, Bar Harbor, Mi Me. 


Students prepared 





Fifty-second year. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
HAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 5 Otis Place. 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Fits for Harvard and for the Institute of Tech- 
Aolo Y; preparation for Harvard both on the usual 
assical plan and on the plan which gives prominence 
oo > modern languages and physical science. The latter 
plan forms a fine preparation for the Institute. Tenth 
year will begin Sept. 27. Circulars. ALBERT HALE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 
M LSS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 

School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Don 
—w Church; President Walker, Institute Techno- 
ogy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Freeman PI., Beacon St. 
CHOOL OF EXPRESSIO: V.— i "OCAT, 
Literary, and other Art Studies. Send for plan of 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL. » with Art Courses 
for Teachers and Clergy men at WorRLD’s Farr. 


Educational. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Con 
“SONCORD HOME “SCHOOL. —a2s BOYS 
prepared for o- , scientific school, or business. 
All te advantages of amily life combined with best 
mental and a training. eee > ad and ac 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of groun 
JAMES S. GARLAND, ‘Prine ipal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. aa? asses for 
young boys. NAPP, 8S. B 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfi 
ROSPECT HILL SC TOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
as Cc. PARSONS, Principal. 


‘MASssacuu: SETTS, LO 








7 HE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
E.iza P. UNDERHILL, M.A, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Natick 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. —17 MILES 
from Boston. Boarding and day school opens 
Sept. 7, 1893. 
horough preparation for Wellesley and other col 
leges for women. 
oe a. or, peg Aria pe 
Iss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., } f 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M. A., ”§ Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ply 
V*... KNAPP'S HO. ME SCHOOL FOR 
l 8.—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. ws ROYAL a , Head Master. A. H. Warp 
(Harv.), Asst. Master. rs. KNAPP, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ae a 
DAMS ACADEMY. —PREPARAT0O.- 
ry and —— School for Boys. Third term be 
gins April 10. A new boarding-house just opened. For 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadle 
A OUNT HOLYOKE COLLE GE OF. 
fers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The 


fifty-seventh year opens Sept. 14, 1893. Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD. President. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. = 
Rk. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Hows ard’s. 8. 














~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven 


heal SUMMER "SCHOOL FOR 


A heal faithful Summer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
careful supervision; ston tutoring. 
References, by permiss 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. "Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor PL, N.Y. 
Wm. CLEVELAND ICKS, Jr., B.A., Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worceste ’ 
ORCESTER POL y TECHNIC IN- 
STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Selence. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 


Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL. 
Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide awake, thorough, progressive. College Prepara- 
tory and Special Courses. Send for illustrated cire ular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. . 
— W. DAEZELES PRIVATE 
ool for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci 
Satine S Sehool. Send for aon 


MICHIGAN, Houghto ne. 
i] ICHIGAN MININ G SCHOOL.—A 
ik State School of Mining Engineering and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop Prac 
tice, Assaying and Ore Dressing, and Field Geology. La- 
boratories, Shops, and Stam ill well equipped. Tui 
tion free. For catalogue 1 wr te the Director. 


MINNESOTA, Minneaj polis. 
TANLEY HAL a A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
117 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond Colle se Preparatory Courses. Offers 
scholarship value $400) to Bryn Mawr College. For 
catalogue, address Miss OLIVE ADELE EvVERS, Principal. 


























MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year opens pay eg 26, 1893. 
ORRIS HOMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Oct. 8, 1893. A limited num- 
ber of boarding scholars v will be received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


om STON U. NIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dea 
EDMUND i BENNETT, LL.D. 
; MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 51 Grays Hall. 
9442 HARBOR SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.—Private tutoring by 
four ‘experienced instructors (Harvard graduates) for 
entrance examinations to any college. References: 
Prest. Eliot, Prest. Low, Bishop Lawrence, and Rev. Dr. 
Van De Waier. | For circulars, address S.R. » HAYTER. — 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
M:: JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Fal 


mily School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory.€£Circulars. 





New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. 
M ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
Young i and Misses. 20th year. Reopens 
September 27, 189% 


~~ New JERSEY, Pompton. — 
HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PRE- 
paratory School opens Oct. 3, 1893. Primary, In 
termediate, Junior, and Senior Departments. Buildings 
heated by hot water. ——— healthful location. 
Address H.C. DE MILLE, Principal. 


NEw JERSEY, Salen 


HE PRINCETON PREPARATORY 


School o Tew, 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of seaman: College, or to 
J. B. FINE, Head-master. 





New York, Clinton. — HEP . 
egg heh SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
Elementary and Higher English, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, ie and Art. Opens September 5. 
Rev. C. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. 


NEw YorK, — a, Hamilton Heights. i 
ELANCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Fourteenth year opens Sept. 20. Complete organi 

zation, includjmg Primary and Academic Departments. 
Thorough preparation for ae Colleges for Women 
Miss M.S. Swart, Principal. 
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Educational. 


New YorK, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
] ISS BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve 
girls may have all the benefits of careful home 
Six resident 
All grades, 





training and best educational methods. 
teachers. Training aims at thoroughness. 
Pre paration for college. 


New York, New burgh on-the-Hudson. 
gut S PREPARATORY S¢ “HOOL, 
$600 a year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
Have you a promising boy of eight that you think a 
good deal of? Let me have him next fall 
My pamphlet argues the question. =. and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 
"New York crry, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Ps Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual peewee. College Preparation 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A, BANGS. 
References: 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., New York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College: 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Columbia College. 


NEW YoOrK Ciry, 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 
UMMER SCHOOL OF THE ME- 
re tropolian College of Music opens July 5, 1893. 
Boarding accommodations. All advantages of the regu 
lar season retained. Dudley Buck, President, 
Address H. W. GREENE, 
Sec’y and Treas. 
NEW York City, 6, 8, and 10 East 58d: St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Mrs. SYLVANUS REED, Resident; Mr. J. RaMSaAY Mon 
TIZAMBERT, M.A., Headmaster. Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Courses include all studies required at Uni 
versity entrance examinations. 
30th you — October 3, 1893. 
NEW York City, 9 University Place. ; 
“ SEACHERS COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, university courses in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
Ww ALTER L. 


HERVEY, Prest. 


NEW York ( City, 557 Fifth Ave. ; 
M: ME. ALBERTI’ S DELSARTE 
School of Expression. Tosupplement general edu- 
cation, make acquired knowledge practical, and afford 
training in nervous control. Cireulars. Wm. M. AI BERTI. 


New YORK CIty, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
| TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boardin and Day School for Girls reopens 
y, October 5, 893. 


New YorK CIty, 183 Lenox. Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES ME RING TON.— 
French and 1 English School. Resident pupils. 


Thursd. 











New York City, 15 East 65th Street. 
] TSS CHISHOLM.— SCHOOL FOR 
if Girls. 





_ New York, Utica. 
] nS. aA ? S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 


1893. Applications should be made early. 





NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
tT AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. 
Master, RONAL D McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. 


PREPAR- 
Head 


Onto, Cincinnati. ; 
J TSS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limited. 
rr ‘ire Circulars | sent on applic ation. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ; ; 
IRVYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The Pro 
gram, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses 
py study for the academic year, will be sent on applica- 
tion 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

] TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
he ing, and College Preparatory Schoo! for Girls re 
opens September 26. For circular, address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
VRANKLIN SCHOOL.—ESTABLISH- 
ed in 1885, chartered in 1887. Ninth year begins 
ptember 28, 1893 
he school property is one of the finest in Philadel 
phia, comprising elegant buildings, large grounds, and 
complete equipment for instruction and physical train 
ing. Six masters and three other teachers during the 
past year. Native masters for French and German. 

Graduates of the school have won high honors and 
prizes at Princeton this vear, including the George W. 
Childs prize for best entrance examination (classical) 
in Philadelphia. 

Provision is now made for a limited number of resi- 
dent pupils. 

Reference may be made to Provost Pepper, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania, and President Patton of Prince 
ton. 

For register and -_ information, address 
tEORGE A. PERRY, Head Master. 


‘PENNSY LVANIA, , Germantow n, 202, 204, 3835 West 
Chelten Avenue. 
Mi= MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr ( ‘ollege. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa 


minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





| 


| 


The Nation. 
k:ducattonal. 


PENNSYLY _ Phils = iphia. 

} TSS GORDON’ BOARDING AND 
4 Day School rte mice Ladies, 4110 and 4112 
— e Street. Most delightful location in Philadelphia 
13th year opens September 20, 18¥3. French, Music, 
and College Preparatory. 

Circular on application 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade 7 shia, Chestnut Hill 
] RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
P English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
pared for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer 
cise. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
VRIENDS' SCHOOL. 

For Both Sexes. Founded in 1754 Excellent 
home. Students from 18 States All denominations 
Thorough work in English, Science, C Music, and 
Art. Address 


} 
LASSICS 


AUGUSTINE 
SoutTH CAROLINA, ¢ ‘olumbia. 
> LEGE FOR WOMEN, 

A fine winter resort for girls and young lad 
protection from inclement winters and unsurpassed 
advantages in education are secured. 

The grounds, four acres, the handsomest of any school 
in the South, make a winter garden attractive for out 
door exercise. 

Same climate as Summerville, 

Music and Art specialties 
ken. 

Buildings heated by hot-water heaters. 

Appointments and sanitary arrangements first class. 

Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D.D., President 


Jones, LL.B 


Aiken, or California 
French and German spo 


THE BOS? ON SCHOOL OF ORA TOR Y. 
The Leading School of Expression in America 


First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 


logue. Moses TRUE Browy, M.A., Boston, Maas. 
Teachers, etc. 
RICAN, 19 


A YOUNG MAN (AM? 
years’ residence abroad) would like to secure 
pup ils in French during the summer months; or would 
tutor for entrance to a scientific school. No objection 
totravel. Highest possible refere Address R. N., 
Nation office. 


ViTTING FOR COLLEGE.—A TEACH 

er of five years’ experience in preparatory and 

high schools will give fitting or reviews for college. Good 

references. Address INSTRUCTOR, the Nation, 208 Broad 
way, N. Y. City. 

N EXPERIENCED TEACHER OF 

wh, Piano, Harmony, and Musical Theory, a compe 

tent organist and member of the American College of 


Musicians, desires a position. Excellent references. 
Address Music, care of Nation. 


UW 7ANTED—A POSITION 


nees 


losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ 

of Wis., and Ph.D. from Géttingen, Ger. References 

Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

VOTANIST. { YOUNG WOMAN 


who has a general knowledge of all 
of Botany. with Parasitic Fungi as a specialty, wants a 
position in Exp. Sta., College, or other Bot: anical work 
Recommendations from well known Rotanists. Address 

30OTANIST, 133 Sheldon St., Hartford, Ct 
| COLLEGE 

A Ph.D. Cornell University, now at the 
of Leipzig, wishes a position as teacher of Latin or 


Greek Language and Literature. Specialty, 
had three years’ experience in teaching 


> GRADUATE, B.A. Sn 








given. Apply to A. W., Box 383, West Newton 
NIN STRI Vk IN PHYSICS IN 
ail one of the aiieaieil st Western Universities (A.B 
Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desiresa change. Also tutor 
ship, beginning June Willing to travel — 
Dr. X. B., care Nat 
I] TANTED, BY A HARVARD STU- 


dent of the Senior Class, a position as private 
Y 


tutor or teacher in or near New Y¥« rk Will be ready 
forservice July 1, His references will | his Profes 
SOrs. LPH, care N fy 


Address Rano 


‘| CC MT l £ 4 f GR { / , A 7 i Mi USHE \ 
a anengagement for the summer 
siderable experie nee 


asa private tt 
led and lived abroad, 





and would travel if 


references. Address, W. F., Nation office 
| FRENCH PR TESTANT GOlER- 
r 3 ness, with ten years’ experience tn | 


desires a summer position as } 
orcompanion. Good referer 





considerable experience 
limited n amber if boys to the 
mer, visiting the Worid 


| YOUNG LADY, GRADI ATE O} 
a college of higt standing, desires s ws! : 


teac her of science in a priv 








school year. Address 1 ( 
«2 Wishes pupils for the sumz ror fer 
ences. I TE Tro,” 
¥ > 








les, Where | 


} 
| 
| 


departments | 


ae 
—-: 
— 


Teachers, etc. 


SSOR DESIRES ONE 


M ( a . 


pupils for the summer at his bome in the fine 
mountain air of State College, Centre ¢ a Acki ress 
Box 408 
| CHANGE DESIRED BY ACOUi 
4 Professor of Latin. Expertenced, and not ait 








of the work incident to buikling up and maintal 
the department. Address X. P R care of Nato 


7 


to college, 


TORING during aren wa 
© clear conditions on examinations for admission 
or in less advanced work. H. H. Baker 


(A.B., Harvard, 1801), 16 Grays Hall, Cambridge, Masa« 
TRONDACAS. — COACHIN( 
4 Fall Examinations by College Professor at Lak« 
Placid after June 20. Address KR. A.. Columbta Colles 
Peele y i STONE, ON SH 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston yen 2N15 





School Age STT] 
‘ 
>: PTEMBER VACANCI ~ 
» of Science, City High Schoot ph rag ber 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill rire s 


tics, $1,500; Science in Academy 
Music, $1,200 and $1,500 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ schoo! 





are asked to recommend candidates for “et (tw 

above and many others. Address Uc. J. Ateerr, Mana 

ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago e 
MERICAN AN VA? V J 

“ ers’ coat mendes Staines i achers, Tutom 

Governesses, et to Colleges, Schools, and Fa on 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youne Pra ros. 


¥S Union Square, New York 


4 Ashburton Street, Boston, S71 Main Street, Has 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave. Chicag 


and 1204 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Ag . 
Manual free. EVERETT ©. Fisk & « 
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HE NEW AMERICAN 4 ‘ 
AGENCY.— Teachers seeking positions ar 
wishing a change at an increased salary, shouk 
Cc. BR. Rugantes & Co. (Palace 
237 Vine Street, « incinn ath ) 


nd Cc we 
1 achiress 
Hotel Building), Room « 





GMERK {VAND FOREIGN 
- tutors, governesses, teachers, etc sup elie 
colleges, schools, and families MIRIAM COYRIERE 
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Established 18 3 East i4th st. N. \ 
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ROXBURY LATIN. SCHOOL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 
hon resident, prepares Ln pd - Harv ard and ot! 
leges, and for the Institute of Technology Boys cot 
fr a distance can find homes wi 


r th teachers « 
recommended by the admaster. Examinati 
the lowest class June 24 s 
seats remain 
on, $150. The school begins its two hun 
i forty ninth year with schoolhouse rer 
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fan increased staff of instructors 
Ry order of the Trustees 
WM. C. COLLAR, A.M., Headmaster 
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Naval Supedition to the World’s Fair 
via Great Lakes by St. John’s Military School, 
Manlius. N. ¥ A month's excursion for pleasure 
and instruc..on for young men and ** Bon 
Voyage *’ leaves Buffalo June 27th. Terms, $150 
~overing entire expenses. Apply for circulars 


BUFFALO SEMINARY. 


254 Delaware Avenue, 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Ft. Edward, N. Y, 


vor ¥ ung Women #6th year Sept. 26. Six courses and 
Prep. Muste, Art, Elocu., Phys. Cult. Jos. E. Kina, D.D 


bovs 


For circulars, address 
HARTT, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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*,* Also Large-paper Edition, Limited Edition, $5.00. This edition sold only in sets. 
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Atheneum 

Just Published. 8vo, $2.75. 
Philosophy and Political Economy 
IN SOME OF THEIR HISTORICAL RELATIONS. 
By James Bonar, M A., LL.D. 8vo, $2.75. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. 


By A. R Forsyrn, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ The Theory of Differ- 
ential Equations,” ‘‘ A Treatise on Differential Equations,” etc. 8vo, $8.50. 


$1.50. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


George William Curtis. 
With Portrait. Second Edition. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
‘** A fragrant tribute that now, embalmed between the covers of a book, will shed lasting sweetness.” 


—Philadelphia Record. 
Shadows of the Stage. 
SECOND SERIES. Third Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
*,* Also large-paper limited edition, $2.00. 


‘* The reader is thrilled almost into the belief that he himself has seen and heard these 
illuminating is the touch of this biographer. 
est censure, "Philadelphia Record. 


Shadows of the Stage. 
First Series. 18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


Shakespeare’s England. 
New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


reat ones, so 
How fine are his discriminations; how kindly is his sever- 


Gray Days and Gold. 


New Edition. 18mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 75 cents. 


Old Shrines and Ivy. 


18mo, cloth gilt, 75 cents. 


Now Ready. Second Edition. 16mo, $1.25. | 
Collected Edition of the 


Poems of William Watson. 


16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


*, In addition to Mr. Watson's latest poems, this | 
volume contains all the poems included in the | 
volume entitled ‘‘ The Princes’ Quest, and Other | 
Tales,” a small edition of which was published in 1884. 


THE “ADVENTURE SERIES.” 
‘In the ‘Adventure Series’ a dozen or more famous old stories have appeared, all of them founded on 
fact."— Evening Bulletin. 
A NEW VOLUME. §12mo, cloth, $1.50 
The [Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count Benyowsky, 


In Siberia, Kamchatka, Japan, The Sinkin Islands, and Formosa. From the translation of his original 
manuscript (1741-1771) by WiLL1AM NicHOLson, F.R.S., 1790. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Now Ready. A New Book by F. Marion Crawford. 
The Novel. What It Is. 


| By F. MARION CkawForD, author of *‘ Children of the 

King,” ‘‘Saracinesca,”’ ete., ete. Uniform with 
the pocket edition of William Winter's Works. 
With photogravure portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


*,* Also a large-paper limited edition. 12mo, $2.00. 





Book Reviews, a Monthly Fournal devoted to New and Current Publications. 





Price, 5 cents. 


NEW NOVELS. 





Just Published. 12mo, $1.00. 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s New Story, 
Grisly Grissell. 
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A Tale of the 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


By the same Author. 
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A HARMONY OF CONTRASTS. 
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RIDGE. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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The Great Chin Episode. 
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Author of “Cut by His Owr Diamond,” ete 
cloth, $1.00. 


The Odd Women. 


By GreorGe Gissinc, author of ‘* Denzil Quarrier,” 

‘The Nether World,” ete. 12mo, $1.00 

“. . . Mr. Gissing has written a strong and 
impressive book—a book, indeed, that has in it the 
force of genuine realism. The story as a story is 
close knit, pulsating with life and free from conven 
tional situations ; and, without deliberate didactic 
purpose, it inculcates a lesson that this generation 
ought by all means to heed.’’— Boston Beacon. 


12mo, 


By the same Author. 
Denzil Quarrier. 


12mo, $1.00. 
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which the plot is unfolded.’’—Philadelphia Publi: 
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12mo, $1.00. 
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The Real Thing, and Other Stories. 


By Henry James, author of ‘‘The Lesson of the 
Master,” ete. 12mo, $1.00. 
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“The Week. 


Ir is evident that the Chinese in this 
country are in no danger of being hustled 
out of it. Judge Lacombe, as in duty 
bound, solemnly ordered the deportation 
of one Chinaman arraigned b fore his 
court on the heinous charge of having no 
certificate, but discharged him from cus 
tody pending the arrival of the deporting 
officer, whom, he holds, the statute neg 
lected to name. Now comes Secretary 
Carlisle sending instructions to collectors 
of customs not to do anything toenforce the 
Geary Law, but to be uncommonly active 
in enforcing some other laws. He gives no 
reason for this discrimination, probably be 
cause he has none togive. It cannot be mere- 
ly lack of funds, for a few days ago he said 
that he should use up the few thousands 
he had in executing the law until July 1, 
when an appropriation of $50,000 would 
be available. The truth seems to be that 
the Administration is venturing to inter 
pret the real wishes of the people, and to 
disregard a piece of buncombe and barba 
rous legislation of which they are now 
heartily ashamed. 











There is a newspaper published in the 
interior of this State as an attachment to 
a protected felt factory. It is called the 
Dolgeville Herald. The tariff on Mr. 
Dolge’s product (piano felt) was raised in 
the McKinley Bill from 25 per cent. ad 
valorem to 491g cents per pound and 60 
per cent. ad valorem, which is equal to 
122 per cent. on the foreign article. The 
Dolgeville Herald is naturally ‘‘down on 
the Democrats” in every possible way. It 
improves the present occasion to point out 
the iniquities of that party in connection 
with the Geary Anti-Chinese Bill. Whether 
this protected felt factory objects to the 
Democrats for passing the bill, or for not 
enforcing it after its passage, we can 
hardly make out from the artic'e which it 
publishes. We improve the cccasion, how- 
ever, to say that the Republicans cannot 
point the finger of scorn against the Dem- 
ocrats for passing this inhuman measure, 
seeing that their President signed the bill 
and their Senate passed it with only seven 
Republican votes in the negative, whereas 
eight Democrats, counting Kyle of South 
Dakota as one, voted against it. In the 
House only nineteen Republicans voted 
against the bill, whereas twenty-four 
Democrats recorded themselves in the 
negative. The dishonors are rather in fa- 
vor of the Republicans, because Elder 
Harrison signed the bill As to the Dolge- 
ville Herald, we think that the tariff on 
piano felt will have to go. 





All accounts of the opening of the 
World’s Fair on Sunday agree that the 





great crowds present were very largely 
made up of people who have to work six 
days in the week, and were remarkably 
well behaved and orderly, showing par 
ticular eagerness to enjoy the Art Palace, 
which was thronged, and Horticultural 
Hall. So far as those are concerned who 
went to the Fair, therefore, there is no 
evidence that they would have spent their 
Sunday in a quieter or more improving 
way had the gates shut. We 
do not read that the churches of Chi 
cago were less attended than usual, or 
that anybody in that city or anywhere 
else in the country was obliged by the 
open Fair to deviate in the slightest parti 
cular from his 


been 


accustomed manner of 
The peaceful and 
successful result of the first Sunday's ex 
ptriment must be hard for the extreme 
Sabbatarians to understand. They must 
have picked up their papers on Monday 
expecting to read of some awful divine 


Sunday observance. 


judgment on the Fair, or those who went 
to it. In fact, they had taken pains be 
forehand to suggest to the Almighty 
a proper course to when 
the Rev. Mr. 
a week ago Sunday: ‘‘I would not be sur- 
prised if an electrical storm the like of 
which the world has never known should, 
with flashing lightning and tremendous 
winds, level those mighty buildings to the 
ground, and leave Jackson Park a fright- 
ful and appalling evidence of the just 
wrath of God.” After such a hint as that 
of what was expected of Providence, it is 
disappointing in the extreme to learn that 
there was not even a shower. We fear 
that the Sabbatarians will soon join Car 

lyle in intimating to the Almighty that it 
is high time He was ‘‘ doing something.” 


observe, as 
Rossiter said in his sermon 


The sbortsightedness of the Sabbatarians 
who are making such a fight to close the 
World's Fair on Sunday is strikingly 
brought out, ina phase of it which few 
have considered, in a letter to the Tribune 
from the Rev. W. C. Selleck of Denver. 
He recognizes, as everybody does, the fact 
that the persons chietly to be benefited 
by the opening of the Fair on Sunday are 
working people and others who would 
find it difticult, if not impossible 
the gates on other days, and says 


to enter 





* It is strange to me that the zealous people | 


who are so opposed to Sunday opening do not 
see that the existing arrangement, together 
with the spirit they are manifesting, is sure t 

beget hostility and hatred towards the churches 
in the breasts of many thousands 
much alienated from them. We have heard a 








Nation. 


| admitted by those who know 


anything 
of human nature in general or working 
Will they be 
drawn to that Boston church which hys 
called upon the President to 
order out the troops to keep them out of 
the Fair Does the Church 


men's nature in particu'ar. 
le rically 


expect to 


‘‘reach the masses” with bayonets? 


We bave 


tions, some 


received several communica 
ridiculing and some abusing 
the municipal personages who, either in an 
official, semi official, or quasi official cha 
racter, have been recently entertaining the 
various distinguished foreigners who have 
come to th's port. Of course the spectacl 
has been avery painful and humiliating 
one for all who care for the opinion of the 
civilized world about thiscity and itsinhabi 
tants. That these Tammany nondescripts 


should have come in contact at all with 
foreign ladies and gentlemen, as our rep 
resentatives, and should have given them 
barbarous with 


entertainments money 


largely derived from public plunder, is 
probably the worst scandai which has o 

curred in a great city since Columbus died 
It was this scandal 


precisely sort of 


which we had in mind when we opposed 
the holding of a Columbo-Tammany Fair 
in New York. Had we had the Fair here 
the foreigners would have stayed in the city 
and found out all about our city officials 
and rulers from prolonged personal con 
tact with them 


and close observation of 


them. The Fair being in Chicago, how- 
ever, the foreign visitors are merely birds 
of pa-sage in New York, and get only a 
vague and blurred impression of our muni 
cipal functionaries and wirepullers. Every 
American who cares for the fair fame of 
the country ought, therefore, to do what 
he can to hasten their departure and keep 
** Honorables 


the Tammany quiet while 


they are here. 





There is a curious popular impression 
that these Tammany personages are in 
some way better or less disreputable than 
the Tweed gang, which is constantly re 
ferred to as the acme of municipal cor 
ruption and vulgarity 
a great mistake 


This is, we think, 
Our present regime is, 
as far as externals co, much than 


Twed's 
but its 


worse 
It doubtless steals more skilfully, 


illicit revenue is probably far 


| larger to day than Tweed’s ever was, and 


great deal in recent years about the failure of | 


the churches to hold the masses, and about the 
problem of their ‘reaching the masses.’ and 
yet the leaders of the great churches do not 
seem to have the remotest idea that just such 
actions as We are now Witnessing on their part 
with reference to this matter of opening or 
closing the Fair are surely widening and deep- 
ening the gulf that separates hundreds of 
thousands of good men from the Christian 
churches.” 


All this is undeniably true, as will be 


| crime or offence 


there is no sort of comparison possible 


: , | between the yt rsonnel of the two combi 
eady too | 


| nations. 


For instance, as regards charac 
Not one 


of the chief members of the Tweed Ring 


ter, Tweed s stood far higher 


had been indicted or convicted of any 
All had reputable ante 
They did not 


denly out of 


cedents. come up sud 


manholes, or pop out of 
gambling houses or liquor shops or bro 
thels) Tweed had at one time a genuine 


chair business and attended a Presbyte 
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rian church. Hoffman and Oakey Hall, 
his two Mayors, were men of education 
and members of the barin good standing. 
Connolly had been cashier or other officer 
of a bank. Sweeny was a member of the 
bar also, and by his own admission was, 
about 1870, one of the best and purest men 
in New York. It is not necessary to com- 
pare them in detail with the present 
“combine.” At all events we shall not do 
it until the Exposition is near its close and 
the unfortunate foreign guests have got 
back to their homes. It is true that 
there was much barbarous splendor 
about Tweed’s house in Fifth Avenue, 
and about his Club out at Greenwich, 
but this was at the close of his career. 
Our word for it,the present gang will out- 
do him before they reach the close of 
theirs. They are growing rich hand over 
hand. Their wives’ diamonds grow big- 
ger every month, and their horses and 
carriages cost more, and their ormolu and 
their tapestries become more wonderful. 
Tweed never ventured on the insolent 
and contemptuous defiances of the in- 
telligence, science, morality, and indeed, 
one may say, civilization of the com- 
munity, in which they indulge nearly 
every week. 





The discrepancies in our picturesque 
morning contemporaries touching the arri- 
val of the Princess Eulalia and her start 
from the West Thirty-fourth Street pier 
to her hotel, must have impressed every- 
body, and especially the royal lady con- 
cerned. No two of the pictures resemble 
each other, although all purport to repre- 
sent the same scene at the same moment. 
The Tribune shows us a detachment of 
cavalry and five or six carriages in addi- 
tion to the one conveying the Princess. 
The Sun allows us no cavalry whatever, 
and only two carriages in addition 
to that of the Princess The He- 
rald eschews cavalry and allows only 
one carriage, but throws in a _ large 
crowd of people on foot who are wanting 
in both the other delineations. Now, 
what are we to do? What will the fu- 
ture historian say when he comes to de- 
scribe this Columbian event ? To recon- 
cile the positions assigned to the parties, 
and to account for the appearance and 
disappearance of the cavalry, will be the 
task of some future Pickwick Club. Simi- 
lar discrepancies are observed in the scene 
at the Savoy Hotel, where Mayor Gil- 
roy welcomed the Princess; also in 
the pictures of the furniture in the 
rooms occupied by her. The World 
supplies a picture of the bath-room, 
but there is no more reason for suppos- 
ing that it is correct than that the other 
things are. If ic is not like the real 
bath-room, it is like some bath-room, and 
that is sufficient. The World also- has 
nearly a page of portraits of people who 
intend to go to the ball, or who can go if 
they want to. Some of these have some 
resemblance to the persons represented, 





The 


while others probably resemble people in 
some other part of the world, which is 
just as well. 


Nation. 





The pension case which was ordered by 
Secretary Smith to be reviewed the other 
day was one among thousands of down- 
right swindles on the Government which 
must make every respectable soldier 
blush. In this case the applicant was 
troubled with ‘‘slight deafness,” which 
he traced back to a ‘‘sunstroke” which 
he said that he had received at Raleigh, 
N.C., twenty-five years before. His regi- 
mental rolls showed that the sunstroke 
had not been severe enough to send him 
to the hospital for a_ single day. 
Nevertheless he was allowed the high- 
est rate of pension that could be 
allowed to one who was disabled from 
earning his living by manual labor. This 
soldier was in the service less than one 
year. The case seems laughable, but its 
amusing features are surpassed by another 
the particulars of which were communi- 
cated to us by a well-known officer not 
long ago. This officer was called upon by 
a pension claim agent to write a certifi- 
cate on the back of an application for a 
pension for the loss of a foot during the 
war. The facts were that the applicant 
had attempted to shoot off one of his 
own toes so that he might not be 
ordered to the front with his regiment. 
Being a little nervous, he sent the ball 
through the centre of his foot so that am- 
putation became necessary. These facts 
the officer happened to remember, and 
accordingly he wrote them ail down 
carefully on the application. When the 
claim agent read them, he was very angry 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ You have spoiled a 
good month’s work, but we will get this 
pension yet.” And he went off cursing. 
The probability is that a more facile writ- 
er of certificates was found, and that a 
grateful country is now paying at least 
$12 per month to this man who lost a foot 
during the war. 





Congressman-elect Everett of Massachu- 
setts has promptly taken the right posi- 
tion on the question of patronage. He 
was asked to endorse the candidacy of a 
negro applicant for the office of Recorder 
of Deeds at Washington, and he has re- 
fused to do so, saying in explanation of 
his position: ‘‘I have for a long series of 
years felt that the custom by which mem- 
bers of Congress take an active part in the 
distribution of offices is a bad one, and I 
made up my mind that if I was ever honor- 
ed by an election to Congress, I would, to 
the utmost of my ability, withdraw from 
all share in endorsements, recommenda- 
tions, and solicitations.” He will forward 
to the proper quarter a petition for any 
constituent who is afraid it will not 
otherwise reach its destination, but he 
will have no hand in the control or distri- 
bution of the patronage. ‘‘I am not con- 
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ceited enough,’ Dr. Everett adds, ‘‘to 
think that I can change things all by my- 
self, but I dare not wait for any one else 
to begin.” It is a great thing to have 
somebody make the beginning, and the 
time is coming when Dr. Everett will 
have many imitators. - 





There are statesmen who are greater 
masters of style than Governor Hogg of 
Texas ; but the veto message which 
he recently sent to the Legislature shows 
that he is a man with sound ideas as to 
the sphere of government. Texas em- 
p'oys a large number of her convicts in 
working a sugar plantation which pro- 
duces about one million pounds of sugar a 
year. If the regular sugar bounty were 
to be paid upon this product, the State 
would draw from the Federal Treasury 
$20,000 a year, and a bill was recently 
passed authorizing the State authorities 
to receive this bounty. Governor Hogg 
has vetoed the bill on the ground that by 
accepting the bounty ‘‘the State would 
debase her dignity, prostitute her honor, 
and open the way for the invasion and 
final destruction of her independent auto- 
nomy.” Incidentally he shows that the 
State makes a handsome profit on the su- 
gar without any bounty, so that no claim 
can possibly be made that the payment 
from Washington is needed to develop an 
‘infant industry.” 





Ex-Secretary Charles Foster makes frank 
confession of the chief cause of his finan- 
cial collapse by saying: ‘‘It is only just 
to myself to say that two things have 
caused my downfali—one was neglect of 
business occasioned by my devotion to 
politics, and the other to an over-zealous 
desire to build up Fostoria.” This mixture 
of business with politics has proved disas- 
trous to other Republican leaders than 
Mr. Foster. Our own illustrious John F. 
Plummer was its victim early in 1890; 
and toward the close of the same year, E. 
H. Ammidown of the American Protective 
Tariff League was forced to succumb to it. 
More recently, Napoleon McKinley fell 
by the wayside. Plummer’s failure was 
much more complete than Foster’s seems 
to be now, for he was found to have 
almost no assets whatever when the end 
arrived, and his downfall was accompa- 
nied by heavy loss to nearly everybody who 
had put trust in him. Many persons have 
suffered heavily, it is admitted now, by 
Foster’s failure, and the list of these un- 
fortunates is likely to increase rather than 
diminish when the real condition of his 
affairs is ascertained. Another criticism 
upon Mr. Foster’s failure must come to 
the mind of every business man, name- 
ly, that he had too many irons in the 
fire. Among the enterprises that he 
was carrying on was a general store, 
one or more glass factories, one or more 
banks, an electric-light and power com- 
pany, natura? gas works, brass and iron 
works, a stave and barrel company, besides 
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extensive real-estate speculations. When 
a man is ‘‘spread out” in this way, he 
must possess extraordinary business ca- 
pacity and a very large margin of capi- 
tal, else he will be likely to fall a victim 
to the first serious pinch in the money 
market. 





The revolutionists in Nicaragua appear 
to have got the upper hand, for the pre- 
sent at least, but there is not so much 
that is interesting in that event as in the 
curious rumblings about international law, 
and the duty of this country in the pre- 
mises, to which it has given rise in various 
quarters. The Nicaraguan Minister at 
Washington is reported to have said that 
the United States ought to establish a 
protectorate over Nicaragua, which seems 
to throw light on the mysterious assertion 
of a valiant Republican paper a few days 


ago that, if Harrison were President 
and Blaine Secretary of State, the 
American flag would now be flying 


over Nicaragua, for the reason that that 
country has many things that ‘‘we need.” 
But it is in the Sun that we get the law 
laid down. The Nicaraguan revolutionists 
must not expect recognition from Wash- 
ington, because ‘‘ our custom is to be slow 
in taking a step which gives at least moral 
support to a movement for the overthrow 
of a Government with which our own 
holds friendly relations,”’ Indeed, ‘ Presi- 
dent Sacaza’s Government might request 
ours to land troops” to put down the 
revolution. This is highly interesting, 
and we take it to be a graceful ad- 
mission by the Sun that it was all 
wrong in advising and defending ex- 
actly the opposite course in Hawaii. 
There it was the revolutionists who might 
call for United States troops, and get 
them too, and there we could not be 
too precipitate in recognizing a move- 
ment for the overthrow of a Govern- 
ment with which we were in the friend- 
liest relation. 





There is something pathetic, as well as 
comic, in the attempt of the French Pa- 
triotic League to make a hero and succes- 
sor to Boulanger out of Gen. Dodds. No 
sooner had that officer landed at Mar- 
seilles, on his return from Dahomey, 





| words, they 


which he did quietly enough, than he was | 
ostentatiously greeted by the municipality | 


as ‘‘the conqueror of Behanzin,” and a 
little later the walls were covered with 
placards urging him to go to Paris and 
throw the members of Parliament into the 
Seine. Arrived at Paris, Gen Dodds was 
met by Boulangist deputies, who offer- 
ed him no end of flowers in the name of 
the Patriotic League; but what he was ex- 
pected to do,or why the Boulangists should 
make so much of him, was left unexpressed, 
unless it were somehow conveyed in the 
language of flowers. Then there sprang 
up a grave discussion in the Paris papers 
over the question whether the General 
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had really ‘‘the stuff of a Boulanger” 


in him. Some maintained that it would 
never do for France to throw herself 
into the arms of a man whose only 
title to military glory was a_ victory 
over a savage chief, while others retorted 
that England’s example was enough on 


that point, and that to conquer Behan- 


zin was as honorable as to conquer Arabi 
Pasha. Meanwhile, to Gen. Dodds him- 
self the hubbub appears to have been ex- 


and 


tremely distasteful, and he has borne him- | 


self with a modesty which is almost pain 
fully shrinking. He disclaims all know 
ledge of politics or interest in it, yet it is 


evident that he will have a hard time to | 


escape being made a hero and a great 
leader in spite of himself. 


It is possible that the “Right to Steal” 
may be the next article in Labor’s bill of 
rights. 
thereby the right to fix your own wages 


The ‘‘ Right to Work,” meaning | 


and to say who your fellow-workingmen | 


shall be, appears now to be well settled in 
the minds of labor-unions, and, in Paris at 


least, they are prepared to take the next | 


step. A certain manufacturer, M. Clé 
ment, 


victim of a system of petty pilfering, 


became convinced that he was a | 


and called in the detectives to find ont who | 


were the guilty parties. Quite a number 
of his employees were caught in the act, 
were arrested, and confessed that they 
were responsible for the disappearance of 
the articles which M. Clément had missed. 
He naturally proposed to make an exam- 
ple of them, but was 
that if he did, all his men would go on 
strike. Then he offered to compromise, 


good government. During the debate a 
member of the Ministry said that such 
a resolution like placing a 
revolver in the 
with an 
the resolution was passed and the Cabinet 


would be 
the hands of 
order to 


Cabinet 


commit suicide But 


decided to ignore it. Thereupon, on May 
8, the Storthing voted a pension to Steen, 
the 
that it would cut of! 
salary and cut down the King’s civil list. 
Nevertheless, 
proposes to stay in office 
the term of the 

pire, meanwhile 


Finance Committee announced 


the Prime Minister's 
the Conservative Cabin 

until next vear 
when Storthing will ex 


along on short 


getting 


commons as best it can 


The political system represented by 


Austrian statesman Anton von S ner 
ling, who died on May 25 at Vienna in his 
eighty-eighth year, rece ived its leath 


blow more than a quarter of a century 


| ago, when Von Beust was called from 
Saxony to Vienna to undo the work of 
both the Liberal Schmerling, who had 
| given Austria constitutional overn 
ment, and his Feudalist successor, (‘ount 
Beleredi, under whom the Constitu 
tion had been suspended. Schmerling 
bent on ruling Austria by strong centrali 
zation, under the supremacy of the Ger 


astonished to find | 


| 


| and Hungary, and thus to pave the 


agreeing not to prosecute the youngest | 
offenders and to recommend others to the 
mercy of the court, and proposing to in- | 


voke the full rigor of the law only forthe 
most hardened culprits, even in 
cases going so far as to promise to sup- 


their | 


port their families during their terms | 


of imprisonment. But all 
do. The workingmen said that they had 
to recognize their ‘‘solidarity’’ in the 
affair, and would all quit work unless he 
would agree not to appear against the 
thieves. Moreover, they maintained that he 
was rich enough to stand such petty losses 
without making a fuss about it. In other 
stood up for the right to 
steal. 


The political crisis in Norway is bring 


| ing about some extraordinary novelties in 


parliamentary government. On May 5the 
Storthing adopted by a vote of sixty-four to 
fifty a resolution of confidence in the Ra 
dical Cabinet of Steen, which had resigned 
because King Oscar would not carry out 
its recommendations, and then, after an 
exciting and acrimonious debate, voted, 
sixty-three to sixty-one, that “the Storth- 
ing feels bound to notify the Stang Minis- 
try that it does not enjoy in the National 
Assembly and in the country the respect 


and confidence which 


would not | 


| of personal popularity 


| bring about the reconciliation of 


| era in Austria which began in 
are essential to ' 


Empire, by his 
hostility to Prussia and his antagonism to 
Hungary, to drift to 
ruin ; 
sincere than that of Schmerling, and with 


man element, allowed the 


the very brink of 


Beust, whose liberalism was less 
whom hostility to Prussia was largely a 
personal matter, was far-sighted enough to 
Austria 
w ay 
for the present alliance between Germany 
And yet 
triking 
ly, lived after his retirement in political ne 


and the Hapsburg monarchy 

Beust, whose ideas triumphed so 
glect, and died almost in obscurity; while 
Schmerling, whose chief aims led to failure, 
enjoyed to the end, and through all the 
strange mutations which the Government 
of Cisleithania underwent, a rare degree 
He lived to see at 
affairs the Liberal 
Herbst, 
oetocki, the Ultramontane 
Auer- 
‘reconciliation 


the helm of 
ministers’ Giskra, 
the Federalist P 
Hohenweart, 
sperg, and, 


citizen 
and Hasner, 
the Constitutionalist 
the 
minister ” Taatfe, whose policy, inaugurat 
ed in 
all the 
—Germans, 


finally, 
1879, has succeeded in embroiling 
parties of Cisleithania 


Czechs 


national 
Poles, Ruthenians, 
extent hith- 
erto unknown in the history of the Em 
pire. Through all these years Schmerling 
wielded, as President of the Supreme 
Court and leader of the Opposition to 
Taaffe in the upper house of the Reichs 
rath, considerable political influence; and 
his dignity and disinterestedness, and his 
genial, unassuming ways, made him the 


Italians, and Slovens—to an 


most honored, as he was the most promi 
nent, representative of the Constitutional 
February, 
1861 
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THE PETARD OF THE * DEBTOR 
CLASS.” 

THE financial outlook is not at present a 
very cheerful one, but it is the preroga- 
tive of our people to appreciate the 
humorous aspects of the gloomiest situa- 
tions. The springs of laughter and tears 
lie close together, and man himself, with 
his infinite yearnings and hopes and 
capacities, and his abject shortcomings, 
is not understood by the philosopher who 
does not mingle smiles with sadness. 
Both reason and authority justify us 
in calling attention to the sport to be 
had from seeing the ‘‘debtor class” hoist 
by its own petard, the Sherman Silver 
Act—especially as we have from the be- 
ginning warned our amateur financial 
engineers of the dangerous nature of their 
contrivance. 

““Go to,” said the professed mouth- 
pieces of the debtor class; ‘‘is it not more 
money that we want, and will not this 
law give it us at the rate of five millions 
a month, the wails of the gold-bugs not- 
withstanding?” Whereupon the gold-bugs 
wailed and reasoned and protested, and 
the debtor class listened and chuckled over 
its smartness in outwitting the sharks of 
Wall Street. With the Sherman Act in 
operation, nothing on earth could hinder 
the gradual expulsion from the country of 
gold—a notoriously unpatriotic, treacher- 
ous, and fugacious metal—the gradual in- 
crease of the per caput allowance of money, 
and the descent sooner or later to the silver 
basis. To be sure, there was no immediate 
opportunity for cheating creditors under 
this act, and some of the silver-men were 
aggrieved thereat, but there were bright 
hopes held out for the future, and to the 
debtor class hopes are as meat and raiment. 

Meanwhile how wasit with the ‘‘creditor 
class”? These men, having money to lend, 
satisfied themselves that it was just that 
they should receive money equal to gold 
in value. They were aware that the prices 
of commodities fluctuated, and that a gold 
dollar hereafter might buy either more or 
less of the necessaries of life than at pre- 
sent, but they were willing to take their 
chances of that. They were not willing, 
however, to lend gold dollars if they were 
to be repaidin silver dollars. Some of them 
consulted the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court and acquainted themselves 
with the present constitution of that tribu- 
nal, and were convinced that the law would 
compel every one to pay gold who had pro- 
mised to pay gold. When the debtor class 
came to borrow of these men, it found its 
hopes somewhat dashed. It found that 
lending and borrowing were to be upon a 
gold basis, and that if it wanted to borrow 
any money at all it must agree to pay it 
back in the hated metal. 

It is a general rule, however, that when 
a man contemplates the possibility of re- 
sorting to law to collect debts, he looks 
sharply at the security before he makes a 
loan. If he is to be compelled to take 
property for his debt instead of money, he 
wants to be sure that the property is of 





substantial value, and he also wants to be 
paid for his uncertainty and anxiety by a 
high rate of interest. Accordingly the debt- 
or class found not only that they had 
to promise to pay all new loans in 
gold, but that they could not obtain 
loans so large, or on such easy terms, as 
before. To be sure, the Sherman Act was 
giving the country more money all the 
time, but they got less of it, they had to 
pay more for it, and they could not get it 
at all unless they promised to repay it in 
gold. The wailing and gnashing of teeth 
began toextend to them, and there ceased 
to be any chuckling over the cleverness of 
their dishonest schemes. 

But a good many of the creditor class 
thought that under the circumstances they 
would rather not lend at all. The English 
investing class especially, having been 
made nervous by repeated defaults on the 
part of foreign debtors, felt indisposed to 
venture their money in this country. They 
knew that our Supreme Court had de- 
clared constitutional laws making disho- 
nored promissory notes a legal tender for 
debts, and that many of our Legislatures 
had undertaken to fix the rates to be 
charged by railroads, and that was enough 
for them. They reasoned that if the rail- 
roads were allowed to take only certain 
rates, these rates would be computed in 
the legal currency, whatever that might 
be, while their obligations, being to pay 
go'd, would become a heavier charge rela- 
tively than at present. The railroads ac- 
cordingly found that the money to make 
extensions and improvements was not to 
be had, and have been desperately put to 
it to find money to pay for what had been 
made. The debtor class, therefore, which 
always discounts the progress of the coun- 
try, and makes a living only by doing ro, 
found that this progress was arrested in a 
mysterious way. More money was wanted 
for internal improvements, and the Sher- 
man Act provided more money, but the 
money and the improvements seemed to 
have a repulsion for each other. 


As time has gone on the creditor class has 
become more and more cautious, and the 
debtor class has been pinched harder and 
harder. It is true that there isevery month 
more money per caput than there was be- 
fore, but there is less and less of it in the 
possession of debtors. The debtor class, 
however, live only by borrowing. They 
pay one loan out of the proceeds of an- 
other. When they cannot get the other, 
they have to pay their debts out of their 
property—generally out of property which 
they have pledged to their creditors. This 
process is now going on quite actively. 
We do not know how far it will go, but if 
it goes much further the debtor class will 
find that it has no debts, no property, and 
no money, There will be more money in 
the country than ever before, but it will 
be all in the hands of the creditor class, 
and the debtor class will have nothing to 
show for the Sherman Act but a certain 
amount of experience of the truth of the 
maxim, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 





PROGRESS AS TO THE POST-OFFICES. 
THE third month of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration is now closed, and its poli 
cy as to the post-offices appears to be 
clearly defined. In the case of the more 
important offices, which are filled by the 
President’s appointment, no changes are 
made until the expiration of the terms of 
the present Republican incumbents, save 
in the comparatively rare cases where 
they deserve removal by reason of inefii 
ciency or misconduct. The number of 
such removals has thus far been very 
small, and nobody anticipates any increase 
in the future. In other words, the ‘‘clean- 
sweep” rule has been abolished as to these 
oftices. 

But the vast majority of postmasters 
have no fixed term. All of those below 
the grade of Presidential appointment re 
ceive commissions which run indefinitely. 
Heretofore the rule has been to make ge- 
neral changes in all these fourth-class of 
fices as soon as there was a change of par 
ty administration. This was done under 
Cleveland eight years ago, and under 
Harrison four years ago. The appoint- 
ments to these tens of thousands of small 
post-offices are made by the Fourth <As- 
sistant Postmaster General, and the rules 
which he lays down are therefore of the 
highest importance. 

From a number of sources there comes 
a great mass of information to the same 
effect—that the Department has adopted 
the rule that removals from these small 
offices will not be made except for cause, 
even when the postmasters have served 
four years. The Washington correspond 
ent of the Kansas City Times describes an 
interview which a Democratic Congress- 
man from Ohio has had with First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Maxwell. The Con- 
gressman said that he wanted the incum 
bents dismissed for being Republicans. 
Mr. Maxwell replied that there were some 
vacancies in the Congressman’s district 
caused by resignation, and that he 
would appoint men to fill those vacancies 
as soon as recommendations were made. 
The Congressman replied that he would 
not make any recommendations in such 
cases, adding: 

“There are two kinds of Republicans in my 
district. One are manly, and when their party 
lost they sent in their resignations. The others 
are a set of sneaks, and when their party loses 
they still hold on to their places. Your rule 
offers a premium and a protection to these 
sneaks. At the same time you ask me to name 
successors to those who were manly enough to 
tender their resignations. Well, I won't do it. 
ll not be a party to an arrangement which 
will cut off the heads of decent Republicans, 
and allow the sneaks to live in official safety.” 

Congressman Tarsney of Missouri con- 
firms the statement of the Ohio Congress- 
man as to the attitude of the Administra- 
tion, which he thus sets forth for the 
information of his constituents: 

“The policy and purpose of the Adminis- 
tration in relation to matters of offices in 
which our people are interested has been clear- 
ly defined, and is, that as to Presidential post- 
offices, or offiggs where the salary is over $1,000 


a year, and ail other general offices, no 
changes will be made mntil the expiration of 
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the terms of the present incumbents, and the 
term is to date from the date of the commis- 
sion, and not from the date of appointment or 
of entering upon the duties of office. In rela 
tion to all other or fourth-class post-oflices, 
it is held that there is no fixed tenure, no date 
at which they will expire—that the occupants 
will be permitted to hold during life, unless 
there should be a removal for cause.” 

Mr. Tarsney says that he himself asked 
Mr. Maxwell if, when a fourth-class post 
master had served four years, a new ap 
pointment would be made. Mr. Maxwell 
replied, ‘‘ No, not unless charges had been 
preferred and the incumbent removed 
for cause.” Mr. Tarsney suggested that 
he was prepared to show cause in every 
‘ase in his district—that he would make 
an affidavit that to the best of his know- 
ledge and belief all of the incumbents 
where changes were asked were Republi. 
cans. Mr. Maxwell said that this would 
not be sufficient, and wanted to know if 
he could not show that they were offensive 
partisans. Mr. Tarsney replied that he 
knew of no such offence; that the persons 
holding these oftices, so far as he knew, 
were conducting them satisfactorily, and 
that there was no cause for a change ex- 
cept what was political, and that he didn’t 
believe that the charges which Mr. Max 
well invited would be made—that they 
certainly would not be made by him. Mr. 
Tarsney called upon Mr. Maxwell again 
a day or two later, and delivered to him 
all the applications, letters, and other re- 
commendations in relation to the fourth- 
class postmaster changes asked, and filed 
them without any recommendation, stat- 
ing that he presented the papers for the 
purpose of showing that there was a unani 
mous desire on the part of the Democrats 
of the district to have Democrats appoint 
ed to these places, and that when the Post- 
office Department was ready to act, he 
would cheerfully be at its service with any 
personal information he might possess re 
garding the fitness of applicants. Mean- 
while he has engaged passage for Europe 
early in June, intending to be gone until 
autamn, making the following explanation 
of his position regarding the post-oflices to 
his constituents : 

“So far as I am concerned, I will neither 
make nor transmit charges against the present 
incumbents, unless there be charges of neglect 
of their official duty or misconduct in the af 
fairs of their offices. And as the rule adopted 
is liable to remain for some time, there is no 
chance of any fourth-class postmaster changes 
being made soon. Those who are applicants 
for those places I feel are entitled to know the 
situation, in order that they may be spared 
the anxiety and trouble to obtain what can 
not be obtained.” 

This is a long step forward. 
Post-office Department will live up to this 
policy, the spoils system will have received 
a blow from which it can never recover. 
No postmaster ought to be turned out ex 
cept for cause. If he is discharging the 


duties of his office satisfactorily, there is 
no ground for charges against him. The 
Democratic Congressmen who refuse to 
make charges in such cases are quite 
right. The more of them that serve 
notice upon their constituents, like Mr. 
Tarsney, and go to Europe, the better. 
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The only argument that was ever made 
for the ‘“‘clean sweep” in the small post 
offices was the claim that it was necessary 
in order that the party which had just 
come into power might retain power at | 
the next Presidential election. This ar 
gument has been utterly overthrown by 
the experience of the last two administra- | 
tions. Cleveland permitted the sweep in | 
1885, and was beaten in 1888. Harrison 
permitted it again in 1889, and was beaten 
in 1892. Let us have a trial of the oppo- 
site policy and see how it works 


THE NAVY 
VAV Al 


DEPARTMENT AND THE 
OFFICERS 

IN speaking of Commander Higginson’s 
case last week we mentioned the way | 
in which, when the Department singles | 
out an cfticer for some kind of punish 
ment or discredit before trial, the news 
paper correspondents who hang round the 
Department and collect its gossip, are let 
loos? on him to hunt him down; he him 


self being all the while condemned to the 


most rigid silence. Accordingly, we were | 
not surprised to find the following in the | 
New York 7imes, which makes a specialty 


of naval news 


| of the mystery. 
| it very earnestly. 


| thing or disavow it 
| discipline and good order in the navy 


st 
ww 
--~ 
a 
- 
oo 


ful rascal It is true the delay may have 


been caused ‘‘by bad weather or advers« 
Such obstacles have 


winds.” delayed 


| steamers before now, and “the Depart 


ment people do look for some such solution 
But the y do not look for 

Nor do they entertain 
very seriously the theory that ‘the ship 
may be disabled in some manner,” because 
when Commander Higginson arrived at 
Kingston, Jamaica, he made no mention 


| of disability, which he ought to have done 


if he was going to be disabled before he 
reached Greytown. In fact, every expla 
nation of the dozen or so which might 
account for the non-arrival of a steam 


| boat is examined and rejected in favor 
| of the explanation that the commanding 


otticer is a villain. The failure to reach 
Greytown contributes to the general sup 


position in the Department that he is ‘‘d 


| liberately avoiding prompt arrival uf his 


destination,” or, the favorite theory is that 
one of the oldest and most distinguished 
ofticers in the service is a dishonorable 
skulker. 

Now we appeal to Secretary Herbert to 
put a stop peremptorily to this sort of 
once for all if 


| require officers to refrain from writing 


THE ATLANTA'S LONG TRIP 
DELAY IN REACHING NICARAGUA UNFORTL 
NATE FOR COMMANDER HIGGINSON 


WASHINGTON, May 34.—The absence of in 
formation from the -Af/anfa has caused much 
comment at the Navy Department. The ship 
was some days longer in reaching Kingston, 
Jamaica, than is usual in such cases, and the | 
circumstance encouraged the suspicion that 


| the trip had purposely been delayed in carry 


ing out the alleged impression of inefficiency in 
the vessel's boilers. Ten days were consumed 
in making what is generally a five-days’ trip. 
There may be an explanation of the delay by 
bad weather or adverse winds. The Depart 
ment people, in fact, look for some such solu 
tion of the mystery. The Af/anta left Kings 
ton on the 2Ist, and should have been at Grey 
town, Nicaragua, in two days, as the distance 
is only 610 miles. Nothing has been heard of 
the ship since she left Kingston, three days 
ago. Some one ventured the explanation that 
the ship may be disabled in some manner, 
although the trouble can hardly be serious 
Commander Higginson, in his despatch re 
porting his arrival at Kingston and date of de 
parture for Greytown, made no mention of 
disability, so every one is inclined to dismiss 


| the theory that the ship is incapacitated. 


It is unfortunate for Commander Higginson 
just now that there is any such delay, for from 
this point of view the failure to reach Grey 
town contributes to the general suppositi 
the Department that he is deliberately avoid- 
ing prompt arrival at his destination. The 
matter is attracting more attention about the 
Department than any other subject, and Com 
mander Higginson’s explanation is awaited 





| with interest 


If the | 


Of course there may be many causes to 
detain a ship which has gone to sea hasti 
ly, even if she had not defective boilers; 
but see how faithfully the old programme 
is carried out in the case of Commander 
unfortunate,” 
not for the Navy D. partment, or American 


Higginson. The delay is ‘ 
citizens in Nicaragua, but for Commander 
It causes ‘‘much comment at 
It has ‘‘encou- 
raged the suspicion that the ship has been 
purposely delayed,” or, in plain English, | 
that Commander Higginson is a deceit ! 


Higginson. 
the Navy Department. 


| to the 


newspapers, even in their own 
defence, tenfold more do they require the 
stern prohibition of this dribble of mahg- 
nant libel from the Department in the 
shape of gvssip communicated to the 
newspapers, attacking the character of 
absent men, and men condemned to si 
lence by the rules of the service. We do 
not believe the history of any naval ser 
vice, except that of Turkey, contains such 
pictures of the character and standing of 
ofticers high in command as our Navy 
Department presents to the world when 
it tries to secure promptness in obeying 
orders. If they were correct 
they would show American morals and 


pictures, 
manners in a most odious light. Every 
American who cares for the fair fame 
of the country must, in fact, blush when 
he looks at them. They almost make one 
laugh at the rejoicings over the speed 


of the New York, the new cruiser; for 
what is the value of her twenty knots an 
hour if she may, and probably will, be 
commanded by a mendacious sneak, quite 
capable of keeping down her speed to fif 
teen knots to save himself from punish 
ment for telling lies about the time it 
took him to coal or about the capacity of 
his boilers* 

In any other walk of life, the word of a 
man of mature years, distinguished in his 
own calling, would be taken, prima facie, 
without hesitation in explanation of delay 
or shortcoming on his part in the dis 
charge of a duty in which he had won re- 
nown. Observations of his about defects 
in the machinery of his department would 
put his superiors or partners on a respect- 
ful inquiry. They might come to the con- 
clusion that hisown dishonesty was at the 
bottom of the whole matter, but they 
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would not do so until every other solution 
of the mystery had been attempted and 
had failed. But in the American Navy 
the very first key which is tried, and the 
last to be cast away, is the disposition of 
its commanding officers to insubordina- 
tion, falsehood, and fraud ! Decent men 
could not be got to serve under such 
a system in charge of ocean tramps, and 
it would excite discontent even among 
bumboat men. Fancy the Cunard or the 
White Star Line of passenger steamers 
giving out to the newspapers every now 
and then that its captains were a tricky 
lot who needed close watching, and telling 
the reporters, when a steamer was behind 
time, that the probable cause was the 
knavery of the captain in trying to cover 
up lies he had been telling at Liverpool 
about the quality of the coal. 

When one reads over Commander Hig- 
ginson’s record in connection with all this 
gossip, one cannot help feeling that the 
Navy Department itself needs in its subor- 
dinate places a thorough overhauling. It 
must contain a good deal of moral, if not 
professional, rubbish to set on foot such 
persecutions as those of which Command- 
ers Whitehead and Higginson, as well as 
others, have been the victims. Here is his 
record from Hamersly: 

‘Francis J. Higginson—Born in Massachu- 
setts ; appointed from Massachusetts Septem- 
ber 21, 1857; Naval Academy, 1857-61; at- 
tached to steam-frigate Colorado, West Gulf 
Blockading Squadron, 1861-2; capture of 
rebel privateer Judith at Pensacola, Flori- 
da, 1861; bombardment of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, Chalmette batteries, and capture 
of New Orleans, April, 1862. Commissioned 
as Lieutenant Mg cee 1, 1862 ; steamer Vixen, 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 1862; 
steam-sloop Powhatan,South Atlantic Blockad- 
ing Squadron, 1863-1864; bombardment of 
Fort Sumter; Naval Academy, 1864-5. Com- 
missioned as Lieutenant-Commander, July 25, 
1866; steam-sloop Hartford, flagship Asiatic 
Squadron, 1866-8; steam-frigate Franklin; flag- 
ship oe Squadron, 1868-9; Richmond, 
European Fleet, 1870-1. Shenandoah, same 
station, 1872; and Franklin (first rate), 
North Atlantic Station, 1873; commanding ren- 
dezvous, Boston, 1874-5; Torpedo Station, 1875; 
special ordnance duty, 1876-8. Commissioned 
as Commander, June 10, 1876; commanding De- 
spatch, special duty, 1877-8; Light-House In- 
spector, 1880-2; commanding Miantonomoh, 
1882-3; commanding Monocacy, Asiatic Sta- 
tion, 1883-6; Torpedo Station, 1886-7; com- 
manding receiving ship New Hampshire, 1887- 
90.” 


Now, how is it, the American public may 
well ask, that in our navy men can pass 
through thirty years of such distinguished 
service as the above, filling,every year or 
two, new posts of trust and honor requiring 
the highest qualities of character and skill, 
and yet remain such arrant sneaks and 
cowards that they will not hesitate to 
lie about their ships in port, in order 
to get a few hours’ delay, and will not 
hesitate, when under pressing orders, to 
loiter at sea, in order to prevent the lie 
being found out? Could there be a state 
of things in any part of the public service 
calling more imperatively for Congression- 
al investigation? Do we want each ship 
of our new navy to be a messenger of our 
shame to all corners of the globe? 








ISSUE BEFORE PRESBY- 
TERIANS. 
WE presume that few of our readers re- 
tain any interest in the technicalities of 
the Briggs heresy trial. Only those who 
snuff the theological battle from afar can 
have cared to follow the case through all 
its merely ecclesiastical wandering mazes. 
Yet the very fact that such heapsof argu- 
ment have accumulated about it, and that 
so many questions of procedure and juris- 
diction have become involved with it, in- 
vites to an attempt to go back of all the 
technicalities and confusion, and state 
once more the real broad and unmistaka- 
ble issue which the Presbyterian Church 
has to face in the person of Prof. Briggs. 
Aa in many another trial, religious and 
secular, the merits of the case do not come 
out clearly in the pleadings. In fact, one 
might be pardoned for concluding from 
an inspection of the arguments advanced 
against Prof. Briggs, as well as from the 
form of defence which he is compelled to 
make on the main question, that the 
whole affair was a strife about words, 
over which sensible men have no need 
to bother their heads. For what, in 
the last analysis, is the sacred doctrine 
which the Union professor is accused 
of heresy for denying? Why, that ‘‘the 
original autograph” of the Bible was 
inerrant and infallible down to its small- 
est pen-stroke. And what is the opposing 
figment which he sets up, belief in which 
will bring a man within the terms of sub- 
scription to the Westminster Confession ? 
A Bible which both sides admit to be 
wrong in some points of science and chro- 
nology, which needs to be radically rear- 
ranged in many important particulars, but 
which is absolutely infallible in all mat- 
ters bearing on ‘‘ faith and practice,” 
Now we submit that this is only to pit 
one unreality against another. It is im- 
possible to affirm or deny anything relat-_ 
ing to an ‘original autograph” which no 
man ever saw or will see. It is equally 
impossible to get a clear idea of a book 
which makes mistakes and yet isinfallible. 
Belief in one or the other does not rest up- 
on argument which can be stated, and 
precisely for that reason cannot be shak- 
en by argument brought against it. It 
might be maintained, in the same way, 
that Dr. Johnson was momentarily cured 
of scrofula by Queen Anne’s touch. The 
‘‘ original-autograph” argument in his 
case would be that there was an in- 
stant when the royal touch expelled 
the king’s-evil. It came back again, 
it would be admitted, just as errors 
crept into the earliest known manuscripts 
of the Bible; but there was a point 
of time when the original Johnson was 
cured, and to doubt it would be to ques- 
tion the divine right of kings, which would 
be a most depraved thing to do. The 
Briggs view would be that Johnson was 
not cured physically, to suppose which is 
absurd, but that he was made perfect in 
morals and religion. We do not see why 
these opposing views might not be held 
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with as much reason, and set to fighting 
each other with as much effect, as th 
rival theories about the Bible mentioned 
above. 

But the real issue is independent of al! 
these abstractions and fictions. The real 
question is, whether the Presbyterian 
Church is afraid of modern scholarship 
and its results; whether it will prefer tra- 
dition to truth, and call off its professors 
and its ministers from the scientific study 
of the Bible. When the question is put in 
this way,it becomes tangible, the issue be- 
tween Prof. Briggs and his opponents be- 
comes intelligible, and the side towards 
which the sympathies of enlightened 
minds will incline no longer doubtful. 
There is now a body of ascertained fact in 
regard to the Bible and its natural history 
which simply makes a new thing of that 
sphere of knowledge. No one who has 
had a glimpse of the new way of looking 
at the documents of the Bible, and at 
Jewish history, can doubt that it is truer 
and better than the old, or think of going 
back to the old any more than he could 
think of going back to Roman history 
as it existed before Niebuhr. The results 
have been reached by methods of in- 
quiry which are beyond challenge, and 
are supported by a consensus of scholar- 
ship simply overwhelming. 

Now it is this modern, scientific way of 
reading the Bible for advocating which 
Prof. Briggs is on trial. There is nothing 
novel in hisviews. He merely holds what 
the most distinguished scholars in his de- 
partment the world over have long held. 
He happens to be the first prominent 
Presbyterian in this country to accept 
the views which have been common- 
place in Germany and Holland for a 
generation. So that in singling him 
out for condemnation the Presbyterian 
Church is condemning the finest mo- 
dern scholarship. It is repudiating in- 
vestigation, which is of the essence of 
modern civilization, and is the main thing 
that, as Jannet has said, differentiates it 
from the civilization of China. It is prac- 
tically abandoning its historic position in 
favor of an educated clergy. 

No amount of fine words or of theolo- 
gical dexterity can obscure this plain is- 
sue. Whether the views of Prof. Briggs 
can be lawfully held under the terms of 
the Presbyterian creed, we do not know 
or greatly care. What we do know is, 
that the common sense of men will see in 
the condemnation of Prof. Briggs.a confes- 
sion that the Presbyterian Church is 
afraid of the light. Presbyterian students 
and ministers will understand by it that 
they may study the Bible if they choose, 
but that they must take mighty good care 
not to find out anything new about it. 
Already there are signs that leaders in the 
denomination are aware what they are 
coming to, and are ready to admit that 
education may be overdone. One of them 
recently wrote that he was losing faith 
in education gs a means of strengthening 
religion, saying that out of every five men 
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educated by the missionaries in India four 
turned out opponents of Christianity. Nor 
can any ‘‘Appeal for Peace and Work,” 
such as was put out last winter by a large 
number of excelient Presbyterian clergy- 
men, divert the minds of men from the 
great questions of fact involved in this con- 
troversy. The sufficient answer to all that 
is given by Beyschlag in his recent ‘ Neu- 
testamentliche Theologie ’: ‘‘ No stress laid 
on practical Christianity, however well- 
meant and warranted it may be, will 
help us, unless, with the conscientious 
earnestness which should be our Protes- 
tant heritage, we seek to ascertain whe- 
ther the convictions on which it rests are 
really grounded on the truth.” 


RACING WEEK AT CHESTER. 
CHESTER, May 10, 1893. 

WE are in one of the oldest and oddest of 
English towns—in fact, the Nuremberg o 
England, where Americans go to wonder at 
the survival of walls that have resisted Welsh, 
medizval, and Roundhead attacks, 
that have witnessed a battle on a neighboring 
moor, courts narrower than the wynds of 
Edinburgh, though not so unwholesome-look- 
ing, raised colonnades to be found nowhere 
else, a rule of the road (‘* Keep to the right”) 
which reverses the usual English practice, 
overhanging houses timbered outside a cen- 
tury or two old in every street, and all this 
side by side with gaslights and tram-cars, con- 
crete pavements, and pneumatic-tired bicycles. 
The contrast is sharp; but now that railways 
and hotels defile the summits of so many moun- 
tains, now that the top even of Mt. Blanc is 
threatened with a house and electric lights 
are penetrating the desert, the traveller gets 
the power of shutting his eyes to such incon- 
gruities. 

I fancy that Chester is a little more modern 
than when I saw it a decade and a half ago. 
The change was inevitable. The demands of 
modern life and commerce cannot be resisted. 
Besides, the friable red sandstone slowly melts 
away even in the mild English climate, and 
the vibration of the railway trains has cracked 
a long section of the wall and shaken down one 
of the largest of the towers, Pemberton’s Par- 
lour. The Cestrians have had the good taste to 
keep as many as possible of their ancient 
buildings, to make their restorations in strict 
imitation of the old work, and often to con- 
struct their new buildings in the same style; 
but somehow the freshness of the new casts 
a suspicion over the old: the prettiness or the 
quaintness ‘of the outlines may be the same, 
but the flavor of age is gone. An American 
in England is apt to be more interested in an 
old pig-stye than in a new palace, and when 
one has to look every time to see whether the 
floors are straight or have sagged, whether the 
oak is fresh or scarred and cracked, whether 
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the roof is even or delightfully curved out of | 


shape, admiration is chilled by suspicion, sight- 
seeing loses its charm, and, though the eye be- 
fore long gets trained to distinguish quickly, 
the flutter of pleasure is gone for ever. 
Chester is a lively city. It is so small that 
the shops are closely packed in the four streets 
coming together at Chester Cross, and the 
streets are full of mildly bustling people. A 
bit of color is now and then supplied by the 
scarlet uniform of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, which has a successful recruiting post in 
the Castle. We were amused by a glimpse of 
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the officers’ character from an unusual point 
of view, that of a lodging-house keeper 

‘“*The universal charge 
throughout 
penny a 


for cleaning boots 
England,” we were told, “is a 
pair. We never charged anything 


till Col. Blank lodged with us three weeks, and 
in that time gave us 70 pairs to brush. That 
was too much. Oh, they are so mean. Capt 


So-and-So’s wife used to ring to have her shoes 
brushed four times a day, till I told her it would 
be a penny a pair, and then she did not have 
hers cleaned for a fortnight. They try to put 
upon you in every way. They have the sol 
diers as their slaves and think we ought to be 
slaves, too.” 

The soft English voice and the tone of amuse 
ment rather than indignation inspired confi 
dence in the story, though one might hope that 
its subjects were not fair specimens of the 
army. 

This week Chester does not 
ment to give it life. For three days the races 
on the celebrated asserted by the 
Cestrians to be the oldest race-course in Eng 
land, 


need the regi 
Roodee, 
fill the town with strangers, so that be 


fore and after the races not London streets 
themselves are more crowded than Eastgate. 


and Foregate, and Watergate, and Bridge 
Street. They bring with them all the delights 


of a fair—Punch and Judy, the performing 
birds, the boxing cats, the hoodwinked mon 
key, weight tests and swings and merry-gi 
The street cries for the time are novel 
and unintelligible. 


posed to be ‘*Great Scott ” we have discovered 


rounds, 
Something which we su} 
to be “trace card.” 
plainer. 
ed. Indeed, ‘‘ English as she is spoke” in 
Chester is a foreign language to an American, 


“Sporting Chronik¢él” is 
The rest we have not yet interpret- 


A native 
Cestrian confessed that she could not under- 
stand the dialect of a man from the 
county, Yorkshire 


and might puzzle even a Londoner. 
next 


At the races is an unmannerly but not a dis 
orderly crowd. Except for the shouts of the 
showmen and bookmakers, there would be little 
Though there is much drinking, there 
is no drunkenness. Gambling is the popular 
vice. Not only is the green meadow made gay 


noise, 


with the red, yellow, or blue signs and flags of 
more than a hundred bookmakers, who shout 
themselves hoarse and seem to do a thriving 
business, but dice, and cards, and roulette, and a 
dozen others of the devices by which the smart 
rogue gets the money of the slower-witted farm 
er or every turn. But 
thimble-rig is obsolete or banished 
did the rector of St. 
parish last Sunday against the vices of t 
week; but risking 

chance is evidently not 


navvy, meet one at 
Carefully 
Mary's caution his 

his 
one’s money on games of 
onsidered a vice here 
From the penny which the yokel throws on the 


rude roulette table to the £100 bets of the 
Captain and the £1,000 of the lord, all are 
winning or losing to-day Nor is Chester a 


In the main street in 
bers I counted five restaurants, eleven hotels, 


teetotal town. 149 num- 


and ten wine vaults—or one place where alco 


holic drinks can be got to every five other 
shops. No wonder that the Salvation Army 
sent a detachment here to occupy the town 
week ( R 


during rac 


ARTHUR YOUNG IN IRELAND 
Lonpon, May 12, 188 


Some weeks ago, I visited Harrow and sat 


y? 


for a while on the hill near where Byron mused 
hours. The prospect is little 
ce his time, except that a larger 
and denser cloud now rests over distant Lon- 
Yet, I pondered, how different must be 


away so m 
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changed sin 


, 
don 








| questions Was a generation 1 


the wandering day~ireams of the modern Har 
row schoolboy from those of By 

companions a century ago. The distant 
have been traversed, the continents explored 


the then unknown coral islands discussed 


many a treatise; in Bovle O'Reilly's beautifa 
lines, ‘‘the vales and the sunny meadows 
where a poet might ride for a year and a day 


bave “ been charted the depths have be« 


Less and 


sounded,” ‘the shadows pierced 


less is left us to investigate 


even in the world 
of thought AS one after another the litera 
tures of other lands are revealed to us, we for 
a time grasp, or imagine that we grasp, fresh 


ideas which too soon become absorbed bn 
hard-ascertained facts and impressions of life 
Travelling abroad, we can no longer hope to in 
terest those at home by descriptions of places 
or by the information not already better pre 
sented to them in gavetteers, guide-! cs. al 


statistical works 


Arthur Young (1741-1820), an English ag 
culturist, son of a Suffolk rect lived at the 
time when it was still possible for an ot vant 
man to saddle his horse, and, with a valise 


strapped on behind and a pair of pistols 
his holsters, to sally forth and find somethi 
worth recording for his friends and neighbors 
in the manners and customs of t) 
After ‘ A Six Weeks’ Tour through the Sou 
ern Counties of England and Wales . 
‘A Six Months’ Tour through the N 
England * (177, and ‘A Farmer's T throug? 
the East of England’ (1771 Arthur \Y 


passed over in 1776 to Ireland, where he spent 





portions of four vears, and embedied his of 
servations ina work publishe ™ ow 
has ever since been a text-book for students 
Irish history and politics With a view 
ascertaining the cultivation, resources, and na 


tional prosperity of the Kingdom of Fran 


he travelled there in L787, 1788, and 17S. ar 
with added accounts of his wanderings in Spa 
and Italy, he published his exper 
conclusions in 17. These were only a few of 
his writings, a full list of which occupies twen 
ty pages of a bibliolocy added ¢ myplet. 
edition of his Irish t lately edited by M 


Arthur W 
Writings ranged over a wide field, from * Hogs 


and their Management to ‘ The Theatre of the 


Huttor Young's miscellaneous 





Present War in North America a nd 
‘France a Warning to Britain’ (178 For his 


earliest publications he had the benetit of In 
Johnson's criticisms. His latest essays were 
penned when Scott's fame was at its zenith 
Much that he wrote was translated into French 


, 


and German. He was an 


Adam Smith, and on most politico-economi: 
I 
Ireland* remains the 


time. His ‘ Travels in 


imation regard 


best and truest source of inf: 
ing the condition of that country 
ago. As Dr 
tion of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ is the 
fe, sois Mr. Hutton’s the 


completest and most useful edition of his * Ire 


a century 
Ingram’s article in the last edi 


ice of his li 


land’ that has vet appeared. The preface says 


**The edition that is now introduced to the 
reader is the drst reprint of the whole work 
that has appeared since 178); and further, in an 
appendix to the second part, will be found all 
that Young wrote on Ireland subsequently to 
the vear 17S0; so that in these two volumes is 
contained, without the abridgment of a single 
sentence, or the omission of any item of the sta- 
tistics, everything that this careful and honest 
observer put on record concerning the sister 
island.” 





** arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland (1776-1774),’ edit 


ed, with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur W. Hutton; 
with a Bibliology by John P. Anderson. 2 vols. Crown 
Swo, xviii, 470,401. London: George Bell & Sons; New 


York: Macmillan. 1502 
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This edition is made easier of reference by 
being divided into chapters, by the narrative 
being carried on in large, while the statistics 
and minor remarks are printed in small, type, 
and by the addition of an index, not, however, 
altogether as full as might be desired. The 
map in the first volume shows that Young not 
only circled the island, but made many cross 
tours, and often retraced his steps. For some 
months in 1777 he acted as land steward to 
Lord Kingsborough at Mitchelstown. The 
volumes abound in elaborate accounts and de- 
tails as to manures, cropping, cost of living, 
and the general condition of the country, its 
manufactures and its trade with Great Britain. 
Young, moreover, had a keen eye for the beau- 
ties of nature. His characteristics as an au- 
thor are thus vigorously touched off by the 
editor: 

“There is a certain distinction about his 
writings, and there are to be detected flashes 
of humor and the pulsations of a great human 
heart, which serve to make all that he wrote 
extremely pleasant and instructive reading. 
Young has often been described as a very pre- 
judiced man, but surely his freedom from pre- 
ape of the ordinary kind is remarkable. 
He was prejudiced against small farms, against 
industrial villages, and against tea-drinking ; 
but in his readiness to see and describe things 
as they really were, and not as he would have 
wished them to be, his freedom from prejudice 
was really remarkable ; and Miss Edgeworth 
was doubtless right when she described his 
book on Ireland as the first faithful portrait of 
its inhabitants. Most of us have, in- 
deed, something to learn from his broad and 
kindly treatment of social and religious ques- 
tions ; yet there is occasionally a touch of con- 
tempt in his grand-seigneur way when speak- 
ing of ‘the poor’ that is hardly less painful.” 


He realized the miserable condition of the 
Irish masses. The sketch of one of their ‘‘ cab- 
bins,” prefixed to the second volume, gives an 
impression of greater abjectness than do the 
plates in the voyages of Capt. Cook illustrat- 
ing the condition of the savages discovered by 
him at about the same period. Ireland was, 
when Young wrote, really nearer to primitive 
barbarism, complicated by centuries of neglect 
and oppression, than it was to the civilization 
of to-day. ‘The charcoal-smelting furnaces, 
kindled in Petty’s time to consume the forests 
that covered the island, were not yet extin- 
guished. Only three generations led back to 
the period when the inhabitants were, with the 
wolves, regarded as cumberers of the soil—an 
idea not yet altogether eradicated from the 
minds of many writers and land-owners. The 
Cromwellian and Jacobite confiscations were 
incidents of recent memory. Nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the kingdom had passed from Catho- 
lies to Protestants. The old language was 
still spoken by the majority of the population. 
The lineal descendants of once powerful fami- 
lies were scattered over the kingdom, working 
as cottars for the great-grandsons of the origi- 
nal adventurers from England. Young re- 
marks: 

“So entire an overthrow and change of 
landed possession is, within the period, to be 
found in scarce any other country in the 
world, Insuch great revolutions of property 


the ruined proprietors have usually been extir- 
pated or banished; but in Ireland the case was 


otherwise: families were so numerous and so- 


united in clans that the heir of an estate was 
always known, and it isa fact that in most 
parts of the kingdom the descendants of the 
old land-owners regularly transmit by testa- 
mentary deed the memorial of their rights to 
— estates which once belonged to their fa- 
milies.”’ 


These definite memories of old rights and old 
wrongs were partly blotted out in the cata- 
clysm of the famines and clearances that swept 
over the country seventy years after Young's 


time. But if many still survive in all their 
bitterness, we have only to reflect that little 
over two generations of recollections separate 
that period from the present. 


‘“‘At Conell’s, near Castlerea,” says our au- 
thor, “lives O’Connor, the direct descendant 
of Roderick O'Connor, who was King of Con- 
naught. The possessions, formerly so 
zreat, are reduced to £300 or £400 a year, the 
family having fared in the revolutions of so 
many ages much worse than the O’Neills and 
O’Briens. The common people pay him the 
greatest respect, and send him presents of 
cattle, etc., upon various oceasions. They 
consider him as the prince of a people involved 
in one common ruin. Another great 
family in Connaught is Macdermot, who calls 
himself Prince of Coolavin; he lives at Coola- 
vin in Sligo, and though he has not above £100 
a year, will not admit his children to sit down 
in his presence. . . . Lord Kingsborough, 
Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. O’Hara, Mr. Sandford, etc., 
came to see him, and his address was curious; 
‘O’Hara, you are welcome; Sandford, I am 
glad to see your mother’s son [his mother was 
an O’Brien); as to the rest of ye, come in as ye 
can.” 


It would be easy to fill pages with interest- 
ing extracts from these volumes, In the un- 
feeling savage treatment of the people by the 
gentry, described at p. 54, vol. ii., we have a 
key to the fierce retaliation of the people on 
the gentry twenty years later: 

‘* A landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent 
an order which a servant, laborer, or cottar 
dares to refuse to execute. Nothing satisties 
him but an unlimited submission. Disrespect 
or anything tending towards sauciness he may 
punish with his cane or his horsewhip with the 
most perfect security; a poor man would have 
his bones broke if he offered to lift his hand in 
his own defence. Where manners are 
in conspiracy against law, to whom are the 
oppressed people to have recourse? It is a 
fact that a poor man having a contest with a 
gentleman must—but I am talking nonsense; 
they know their situation too well to think 
of it.” 


ven Arthur Young was blind to the inevi- 
tableness of an agrarian revolution in Ireland, 
following the steady rise of rents on the im- 
provements made by the people, unchecked (as 
such a tendency was in England) by an effec- 
tive public opinion. The rental of Ireland, 
doubled perhaps within the previous half cen- 
tury, then stood at £6,000,000 per annum. 
‘*Raising rents,” one of his principal infor- 
mants considered (and our author does not dis- 
sent from the proposition), ‘‘is one of the 
greatest causes of the improvement of Ireland; 
he has found that, upon his own estates, it has 
universally quickened their [the tenants’] in- 
dustry, set them to searching for manures, and 
made them in every respect better farmers.” 
Even allowing for the reductions made conse- 
quent on the Land League agitation, the rental 
is now double what it was in Young’s time—a 
value, if capitalized, of fully £150,000,000 added 
to the property of the landlords through the 
untiring toil of their tenants. 

There was much that was still primitive in 
the condition of the people. Sledge cars, with- 
out wheels, were used in many portions of the 
country. The improved wooden ploughs and 
carts with block wooden wheels of that time 
had not entirely gone out of use within my 
memory. I wish I had space for some of 
Young’s statistics concerning the household 
expenses of the people. At p. 456, vol. i., the 
total income of a cottar family with two cows 
and an acre and a half of land is set down as 
£15 12s. 6d. It would be interesting to com- 
pare the particulars of this expenditure with 
those given in the last report of the Congest- 
ed Districts Board of the budgets of cottar 
families now dragging out an existence in the 





west of Ireland, some, “in ordinary circum- 





stances,” on £32 14s. 4d. a year, others, in 
“very poor circumstances,” on £21 168. Od., 
and many, in the ‘‘ poorest possible circum- 
stances,” on £14 3s. Od., which sums, of course, 
represent much less in proportion than £15 
12s. 6d. did one hundred years ago. , 

Regarding union with Great Britain, the 
perspicacity of our author is apparent. He 
pointed out the desirability of union in respect 
of trade, military establishments, and affairs 
common to the two countries, while exclusive- 
ly Irish business might still be transacted in 
Ireland. ‘‘The Government of England [in 
Ireland] would necessarily be revered by all 
ranks of people. The Parliament of the King- 
dom [Ireland] would still retain both importance 
and business. Perhaps the advantages 
of a union would be enjoyed without any of 
its inconveniences.” Well had it been for Ire- 
land if her patriots and statesmen had been as 
clear-headed and far-seeing as this occasional 
visitor, and had recognized the desirability of 
such union in mutual concerns. Well had it 
been for Great Britain if the British statesmen 
who, twenty years later, forced a union had 
left to Ireland the management of her domestic 
affairs. Young’s observations and _ statistics 
regarding the establishment of the linen indus- 
try in the North and the legalized destruction 
of other industries elsewhere in Ireland are es- 
pecially interesting at present, when the causes 
of the different condition of trades and manu- 
factures in different portions of the island are 
so hotly discussed. 

Since our author’s time Ireland has pro- 
gressed much, mainly owing to the exer- 
tions of the masses, under almost insuperable 
difficulties interposed by the institutions of the 
country. The publication of these volumes is 
opportune. No wholesomer reading could 
there be, whether for patriots inclined to look 
back too fondly to what was in truth a misera- 
ble past, or for opponents who hold that the in- 
herent characteristics of the Irish prevent their 
advancement on lines parallel to those of other 
civilized peoples. D: B. 


CHAPTAL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF NAPO- 
LEON. 
PaRIs, May 11, 1893. 

THERE is a curious recrudescence in the pub- 
lication of works relating to Napoleon, and in 
the interest shown in the character of the man, 
who, even at a short distance in time, is en- 
veloped in a sort of legend. Our historical 
school has become very positivist, and wants 
documents. These documents come out, one 
by one, from the recesses of families. The 
latest, which is before me, is called ‘Mes Sou- 
venirs sur Napoléon.’ It is by Count Chaptal, 
and is published by his great-grandson, Vis- 
count Chaptal, Secretary of Legation. Many 
people do not know who Chaptal was; his name 
is familiar only to men of science, as he be- 
longed to the group of savants who, under the 
guidance of Lavoisier, founded modern chemis- 
try. Chaptal was born at Nojaret, in the 
Department of the Lozére (his province was 
called the Gévaudan and touched the Cévennes), 
on June 3, 1736. He tells us himself that he 
was a brilliant student, and was educated for 
the profession of medicine at Montpellier. He 
married young a rich wife, and his fortune 
allowed him the liberty of pursuing his scien- 
tific studies. He turned these, however, im- 
mediately to practical uses, as he had an emi- 
nently practical mind, and built a great chemi- 
cal manufactory near Montpellier. 

The Revolution disturbed him in his occupa- 
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tions. He became one of the chiefs of the fede- 
ralist movement in the South, a sort of resist- 
ance against the tyranny of the Convention; 
the movement was unsuccessful, and he had to 
hide for a while in the Cévennes. Science real 
ly saved his life. The Convention needed pow- 
der, and Carnot, in the name of the Committee 
of Public Safety, summoned Chaptal to Paris, 
and commissioned him to manufacture salt- 
petre and powder. He applied new methods to 
this fabrication, and succeeded in furnishing 
the French armies with all the powder they re- 
quired. He was made professor at the new 
Polytechnic School, and, with his usual modes- 
ty, he says: ‘‘My lectures had a prodigious 
success.” He became also a member of the 
Academy of Science. After the 18th Brumaire 
he was chosen by Bonaparte to be a member of 
the Council of State. Nearly every evening 
the Councillors had a conference with the First 
Consul, and the discussions and deliberations 
lasted sometimes till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

France had become a tabula rasa, and 
everything had to be reorganized. Chaptal was 
chiefly concerned with two very important 
questions: the first was the law on the general 
administration of the country; the second was 
the law on the organization of public instruc- 
tion. The administrative law is, so to speak, 
the backbone of France; it instituted the 
prefects, the sub-prefects, the prefecture coun- 
cils, the councils-general, the arrondissement 
councils, the mayoralties, the municipal coun- 
cils; it fixed and limited the attributions of 
each one of these powers, the geographical dis- 
tribution of the administrative unities. It has 
survived all our revolutions, and is now, under 
the Third Republic, what it was under the 
First and the Second Empires. We cannot 
conceive of France otherwise than as central- 
ized; the genius of the country is entirely op- 
posed to federalism. Napoleon understood this 
centralization, and saw in it at once the means of 
establishing his power on a permanent basis. 

“Still young,” says Chaptal, ‘‘and little 
versed in the various parts of the administra- 
tion, he brought to the discussion a clearness, 
a precision, a force of reason, and a largeness 
of views which astonished us. Indefatigable 
in work, inexhaustible in resources, he co- 
ordinated, with unexampled sagacity, all facts 
and opinions in a great system of administra- 
tion. More zealous to learn than to affect a 
knowledge which his military studies and his 
age had not allowed him to acquire, he often 
asked the definition of words, or put ques- 
tions as to what existed before his Govern- 
ment. . . . Working as much as twenty 
hours a day, he never seemed to have his mind 
tired or his body exhausted.” 


Ten months after he had entered the Council 
of State, Chaptal was made Minister of the 
Interior. As such, he devised great schemes 
for the embellishment of Paris. He had a 
good, clear, scientific head, and he went to 
work in his department with much zeal. We 
may believe him when he says: *‘I gave my- 
self up to my work with a zeal and a courage 
which did not flag for a single moment.” He 
was a true “ Méridional,” and did not know 
what it was to feel timidity or shyness. He 
was always contented with himself. He cer- 
tainly did a very good work during his four 
years at the Home Office; he resigned his post 
in 1804, and gave himself completely up to his 
scientific studies. The Emperor made him a 
Senator. 

What was the true reason of Chaptal’s re- 
signation? We should have been ignorant if 
the editor had not told us. I am sorry to say 
that it was very petty. There were relations 
between Chaptal and an actress of the French 
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Theatre, Mile. Bourgoin. Napoleon took a 
fancy to this lady, and 
editor, ‘‘that Napoleon, when he wished to 
satisfy one of his fancies, never hesitated to 


we know,” says the 


hurt even the persons whom be cared most for 
Mile. Bourgoin was distinguished by the Em- 
peror, and my great-grandfather was offended 
by it.” He adds in a note that the rupture took 
place in this way: ‘* Napoleon was one evening 
working with his Minister when the arrival of 
Mile. Bourgoin was announced to him, The 
Emperor sent word for her to wait. It was a 
coup de thédtre which he had prepared. Chap 
tal put his papers in his portfolio and went 
away abruptly. 
letter of resignation.” 

In 1807, Chaptal had bought Chanteloup, the 
famous chateau where Choiseul lived when he 


The same night he wrote his 


was exiled from court; he had become the 
Comte de Chanteloup. In 1814, when France 
was invaded, Napoleon made him Extraordi- 
nary Commissioner for the 
South; during the Hundred 
made Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
This did not XVILL. from 
making him a member of the new House of 
Peers in 1818. He remained there after the 
Revolution of 1830, He was not a political man 
or partisan: he was indifferent to the form of 
He held that politics ought to 
be experimental, and that the true value of a 


Defence in the 
Days, he was 


prevent Louis 


government. 


Government is to be found in the services 
which it renders to the community. Chaptal 
applies the same ideas to his judgments on 
Napoleon. In some traits their natures could 
harmonize; in others, they were completely 
foreign to each other. Chaptal pretends to 
give us an impartial and accurate portrait of 
Napoleon; he means to be just, but he is 
incomplete. The Italian nature of Napoleon 
was compounded of precision and of imagina- 
tion; the latter element was not understood by 
Chaptal. 
the effect of that imagination which played 
with facts, fortune, empires, armies, as with the 
creatures of fancy. 
bines very well in the Italian character with 
an extraordinary contempt for realities and 
with unreasonable ambition. 
sent time we can see proofs of it. 


What seemed monstrous to him was 


A calculating spirit com- 


Even in our pre- 
If Chaptal 
were still alive, he would suppose that the 
House of Savoy, having made a united Italy, 
having no more to fear from the forestieri, 
having made Rome its capital, might rest and 
be thankful. No, it cannot be contented; it 
has entered into the Triple Alliance, and, tor- 
mented by its ambition, it keeps its old war cry 
‘‘Avanti Savoia.” 

There was much of that spirit in Napoleon; 
he had succeeded in organizing France, but he 
felt that his only hold on Europe was force 
He said to Chaptal several times: 


Europe and see with pain that a Corsican has 
come to sit among them. 





I can maintain my- | 


self only by force; I can accustom them to look | 


upon me as their equal only by keeping them | 


down—my empire is gone as soon as I cease to 
be dreaded. f 

me without striking him. What would be in- 
different to a king of an older race is serious 
for me. 
as long as I live, and if my son is not a great 
captain, if he does not repeat me, he will fall 
from the throne, as more than one man is neces- 
sary to consolidate a monarchy. Louis XIV., 
after so many victories, would have lost his 
sceptre at the end of his life if he had not re 
ceived it from a long line of kings 


can allow nobody to threaten | 


I will maintain myself in this attitude | 


AOS 


throne. With me it is quite different: there ts 
no general who does not think that he has 
the same rights to the throne as myself: ther 
is no influential man who does not think that 
he paved the way for me on the ISth Brumaire 
Lam obliged to be very severe with these men 
' They do not love me, but they fear 
and that is enough.” 


These words throw a flood of light on many 
Nothing has struck me 
so much in these Souvenirs of Chaptal as the 


of Napoleon's actions 


account he gives of the relations of Napoleon 
with his marshals 


** Napoleon,” says Chaptal, * was always on 
his guard against the ambition of his gene 
ee With the exception of two of 
three who had known him in his youth, and 
who had maintained a certain freedom with 
him, they approached him with trembling 
and they could not say that they ever hada 
moment of familiarity with him. He loaded 
them with monev, he gave them estates in the 
conquered countries, because he wished to 
create opulent houses in his court l 
hever caught the Emperor eulogizing any 
general, and I often heard him eritiets then 
sharply, sometimes for their want of talent 
sometimes for their bad conduct He often 
said, in speaking of his marshals These pew 


ple think themselves neeessary; they don't 
know that I have a hundred division generals 
who can very well replace them.” He newer 
tolerated the smallest infraction of discipline 


in his generals. General Gouvion St.d'ye 
once presented himself at his levee at the 
Tuileries. The Emperor asked him calmly 
‘General, you come from Naples Yes 
sire; | have turned over the command to Gen 
ral Pérignon, whom you sent to replace me 
‘You have undoubtedly received the permis 
sion of the Minister of War ‘Ne sire, bat I 
had nothing more to do at Naples.’ If in two 
hours you are not on your way te Naples, be 
fore twelve o'clock you will be shot on tl 
plain of Grenelle. ” 


Berthier and Duroe, the only generals wh 
lived on terms of intimacy with him and never 
left him, were completely submissive, and never 
thought of discussing with him 

Chaptal is interesting on the subject of th 
relations of Napoleon with the Pope. He says 
that this question was the sore point with the 
Emperor. He could not frighten the Pope; he 
made him a prisoner; his eloquence, his threats 
his diplomacy were defeated by the tenacity of 
aman who was an Italian, lke himself, and 
who well understa«xi the strength of his spirit 
ual force 
Napoleon for several years 


His quarrel with the Pope occupied 
Napoleon was not 
devout, but he spoke of religion with respect; 
he believed that a people cannot do without a 
religion. He often said that the Emperor of 
Russia had this great advantage over him, that 
he could command the consciences of his sub 
jects. “1.” said he, ‘cannot arrive at this 
height of power, at any rate, | must not elimi 
nate the conscience of my subjects. I must 
give them their full rights in the matter of re 


ligion.”” In speaking thus, he scandalized many 


xe , i | of his high functionaries, who, like Chaptal, 
‘Five or six families occupy the thrones of | 


were unbelievers of the old school of the 
eighteenth century 


Correspondence. 


SEX IN MATHEMATICS. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Srr: In the Nation of May 18 you say: ‘‘A 
few brief statistics from an English women’s 


| college continue to let daylight through the 


‘At home, my position is not comparable to | 


that of the old sovereigns. They can live at 
leisure in their castles; nobody contests their 
legitimate rights, nobody thinks of taking their 
place, nobody accuses them of ingratitude, be- 
cause nobody helped to place them on their 


threadbare superstition about the non-mathe 
matical structure of the feminine mind,” etc. 
Now, I beg leave to say that the facts and 
arguments so often given by the Nation con- 
cerning women’s capacity for scientific work, 
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notably mathematical, seem tome sorely want- 
ing in conclusiveness as regards the main ques- 
tion. No one doubts that there are women, 
and in goodly number, too, capable of scientific 
work and, perhaps, of original research. To 
show this, one need but mention such names as 
Hypatia,or Mrs, Somerville,or Miss Herschel,or 
Prof. Sophie Kovalewski. And as there is no 
doubt that, when colleges and universities are 
freely opened to women, the best talent among 
them will improve the opportunity, we may 
well expect some brilliant results. But does 
this show anything approaching equality with 
men? If the King of Dahomey keeps an army 
of brave savage women-soldiers, does this 
prove that women will make about as good 
soldiers as men will? Or, if there are negro 
women who can carry on their backs enor- 
mous burdens, does this show that women are 
about equal to men in bodily strength ? 

If we wish to come nearer to the truth as re- 
gards women’s qualifications in matters of 
science, we must have recourse to statistical 
methods, As a first step in this direction, 
great numbers of teachers in high schools and 
academies who have young people of both 
sexes in their classes might beasked. Colleges 
in general wouid give results rather too favor- 
able to women, for the reason that, broadly 
speaking, the young women in the colleges will 
stand higher above the average young woman 
than does the young man of the college above 
the average young man. The reason is not far 
to seek. Young men of capacity are attracted 
by the most diverse pursuits—business, manu- 
factures, etc.—whereas, thus far, young women 
of capacity are not driven or led that way. 

There is a movement on foot in Germany to 
admit women to the universities upon the same 
conditions as men. If this plan is carried out, 
great will be the astonishment throughout the 
Fatherland at what the women will accom- 
plish. Again the reason is obvious. Women 
in Germany have as yet next to no chance in 
matters intellectual ; but if gymnasia and uni- 
versities be opened to them, all the first-class 
talent among women will be quick to improve 
the opportunity, whereas among men the army 
absorbs an enormous portion of the best talent 
of the country ; part also is claimed by busi- 
ness, the arts, etc., leaving a portion only to 
the universities. Would it not be a fine thing 
if for a while women should appear the better 
gifted half of the human race ? 

Respectfully, WERNER A, STILLE, 

St. Louis, May 23, 1893. 





WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of March 30 (p. 235) you 
gird at the editor of ‘ Select Orations of Daniel 
Webster’ because he explains the following 
passage in Webster’s address at Bunker Hillon 
June 17, 1825, as referring to the first settle- 
ment of Maryland: ‘‘ Nor will our brethren in 
another early and ancient colony forget the 
place of its first establishment till their river 
shall cease to flow by it.” An edition of Mr. 
Webster’s works, edited by Edward Everett, 
was published in the lifetime of Mr. Webster, 
and the publication had the benefit of his per- 
sonal supervision. By consulting that edition 
(vol. i., p. 60) you will find that the passage 
above quoted, which you say refers to the first 
settlement of Virginia, is there explained in a 
note as referring to the first settlement -of 
Maryland. C. W. LEwis. 

Boston, May 24, 1893. 





[We are always happy to make all need- 





ful corrections, and, having examined the 
passage to which our correspondent re- 
fers, we recognize the fact that Mr. 
George has cribbed his note, as he has 
cribbed other notes, from Mr. Everett. 
But the question remains, Is it not more 
likely that Mr. Everett should have made 
a blunder, and that Webster, in the last 
year of his busy life, should have failed to 
notice it, than that the great orator should 
have made a recondite allusion to the 
river that flows by Saint Mary’s—‘‘the 
River on the North side of the Patomeck 
river within 4 or 5 leagues from the 
mouth thereof which they called Saint 
Georges River”—not really a river, but 
an estuary? The Potomac cannot be said 
to flow by Saint Mary’s as the sea is said 
to wash the shore of Plymouth, nor could 
the Maryland colony claim the Potomac 
as ‘‘their river” in the sense in which the 
James is Virginia’s river. The Potomac 
is still as much in dispute as was the 
Rhine with Arndt on one side and De 
Musset on the other. And, moreover, the 
careful use of the words ‘‘first establish- 
ment,” not ‘first settlement,” will apply 
to Virginia as well as to Maryland. 
Roanoke Island does not count for the 
one nor Kent Island for the other, so that 
until one rises from the dead to tell us 
what Webster meant sixty-eight years 
ago, we shall still think the obvious in- 
terpretation defensible.—Ep. NATION. ] 





EARLY ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Two errors pertaining to the history of 
English lexicography reappear in the Dial for 
May 16, 1893. They occur in a brief descrip- 
tion of the exhibit of the Century Company at 
the Columbian Exposition. The Dial says: 


**One of the largest cases is devoted to an ex- 
hibit of ‘how a dictionary is made.’ Begin- 
ning with a copy of the very earliest English 
dictionary, Bullokar’s ‘English Expositor,’ 
printed in London in 1616, a half-dozen of the 
important dictionaries of the past are shown. 

, +». The exhibit includes a copy of the edi- 
tion of Bailey’ s which was the first to include 
cuts, or ‘engraven schemes,’ as they are called 
on the title-page ” (pp. 320-1). 


I have not seen the exhibit of the Century 
Company, and do not know whether the mis- 
takes in the passages quoted are a part of that 
exhibit. Apparently the exhibitor or the edit- 
or has followed too closely Mr. Henry B. Wheat- 
ley’s valuable ‘Chronological Notices of the 
Dictionaries of the English Language,’ printed 
in Part II. of the ‘ Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society’ (England) in 1865. Mr. Wheat- 
ley says: 

‘““The honor of being the author of the first 
English Dictionary is therefore due to 


John Bullokar, who in 1616 published his ‘ Ex- 
positor’ of hard words,” 


But subsequently Mr. Wheatley himself, in 
a contribution to Notes and Queries (6th Se- 
ries, vol. iii., p. 269), mentioned an earlier work 
of the same class, dated 1604, viz., Robert Caw- 
drey’s ‘A Table Alphabeticall.’ It is a small 
octavo in the Bodleian Library. The title- 
page (given by Mr. Wheatley) shows that this 
book was made for about the same purpose as 
the ‘ Expositor.’ 

Various bilingual dictionaries have some- 





times been spoken of as early English dictiona 
ries, but they are not usually so classed, and 
are not considered here. 

The error in regard to the earliest use of cuts 
for the illustration of definitions may be an er- 
ror of suggestion rather than of allegation. 
There seems to be no special reason, however, 
for exhibiting or mentioning ‘‘a copy of the 
edition of Bailey’s which was the first to in- 
clude cuts,” unless the book is regarded as the 
first English dictionary containing cuts. Mr. 
Wheatley, in speaking (Transactions, p. 245) 
of one of Bailey’s supplementary volumes, 
says: ‘* This was the first English dictionary 
illustrated with woodcuts.” But the well- 
known ‘Glossographia Anglicana Nova,’ an 
English dictionary of hard words published 
anonymously in 1707, contains woodcuts, illus- 
trating for the most part words belonging to 
heraldry. Unless this volume or an earlier 
one has been identified as a pioneer work by 
Bailey, which is unlikely, Bailey cannot be 
credited with the earliest use of cuts in Eng- 
lish lexicography. 

I should be very sorry if anything in this 
letter should be taken to be disparagement of 
Mr. Wheatley’s laborious and very valuable 
‘Chronological Notices.’ It is, however, un- 
safe tosay (as Mr. Wheatley himself has shown) 
that any known dictionary is the earliest Eng- 
lish dictionary, and it is also unsafe to say that 
any known dictionary ‘‘was the first to in- 
clude cuts.” Refutation of either of these as- 
sertions may turn up in some library or book- 
stall any day. R. O. W. 

NEW HAVEN, CT., May 25, 1893. 


Notes. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have arranged with AI- 
phonse Daudet for a text-book composed of se- 
lections from his works, including one new 
piece expressly written for it. It will be anno- 
tated by Prof. Frank W. Freeborn. The same 
firm will publish, in September, Tacitus’s ‘ Dia- 
logus de Oratoribus,’ edited by Alfred Gude- 
man of Johns Hopkins. This has never before 
been done in English. 

Albert, Scott & Co., Chicago, have nearly 
ready a reprint of Madison’s Journal of the 
Constitutional Convention, with an index. 

The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
intends to reproduce its list bi-monthly in a 
serial form, under the title ‘‘ The Religion of 
Science Library.” The works of Paul Carus, 
Max Miiller, Th. Ribot, Alfred Binet, and 
others will figure here. 

“Stories from Scribner” is the title given to 
six pocket volumes made up from the shorter 
tales in that magazine in past years. ‘Stories 
of New York’ and ‘Stories of the Railway’ 
are already issued, and are very taking in their 
tasteful typography, with illustrations not over- 
done. To come are Stories of the South—of 
the Sea—of Italy—of the Army. Summer read- 
ers will not overlook them. 

‘Jane Eyre,’ in two volumes, leads off the 
reprint of the works of Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronté in twelve volumes undertaken by 
J. M. Dent & Co. (New York: Macmillan). The 
London firm has won a reputation for elegant 
bookmaking which this new series certainly 
maintains, The proportion of the page and the 
size of the type have been well studied. The 
etched illustrations, if not much as art, are de- 
corative. The pinkish cloth covers have an old- 
fashioned lettering and ornament appropriate 
to the contents, The volumes are handy in 
size and without any editorial apparatus. 
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The Tennysonian reprint, ‘Poems, by Two 
Brothers,’ with a facsimile of the title-page of 
1827, and with initials marking the divided au- 
thorship according to the best indications, is 
issued by Macmillan. Four poems have been 
identified as his own by Frederick Tennyson, 
whose participation was not acknowledged in the 
title. Four other poems, all ascribed to Alfred, 
were for some reason omitted from publication 
with the rest of the MS., and now see the light 
for the first time, but are chiefly curiosities. 
The volume closes with the prize poem, ‘‘ Tim- 
buctoo,” in which the future poet-laureate may 
not have been discerned at the time, but is 
now Visible. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons we receive a 
painstaking edition in two plump volumes of 
the ‘ Poetical Works of John Gay’ (London : 
Lawrence & Bullen). Fine print was neces- 
sary in the case of so prolific a writer as the 
author of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” (of which, by 
the way, we have here the songs, as from the 
other plays), but the text is very legible. It 
has been competently edited by Mr. John Un- 
derhill, who furnishes a full memoir of Gay, 
with a chronological table, notes, ete. The 
volumes are prettily bound and stamped. 

Parts 9 to 12 of ‘Famous Composers and 
their Works’ (Boston: J. B. Millet Co.; New 
York: Henry T. Thomas) range from Mendels- 
sohn, by John S. Dwight, to Wagner. Dr. 
Louis Kelterborn treats of Schumann, Robert 
Franz, Brahms, and Rheinberger; W. J. Hen- 
derson of Raff and Goldmark; Henry T. Finck 
of Johann Strauss; and Louis C. Elson of Max 
Bruch. Meyerbeer falls to Arthur Pougin. 
There is the usual abundance of portraits, au- 
tographic facsimiles, views, etc., and selections 
from the compositions of the several musi- 
Noticeable are the pictures of Robert 
Franz’s sensitive face, and, under Schumann, 
the caricature of the imaginary Kreisler from 
whom that artist’s title of ‘‘ Kreisleriana ” was 
derived. Wagner's latest homes—the Villa 
Triebschen, on Lake Lucerne; Wahnfried, at 
Bayreuth; and the Palazzo Vendramin, on the 
Grand Canal, Venice—are among the series of 
illustrations accompanying the unfinished ar- 
ticle upon him. 

Whether or not it is important that this 
country should agree upon a floral emblem, 
much may doubtless be said for maize, which, 
as compared with golden-rod, for example, has 
a vast superiority on formal grounds. Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler has, as an advocate of this 
truly national plant, made a little book—‘‘a 
garland of tributes, in prose and verse ”— 


cians. 


called ‘Columbia’s Emblem: Indian Corn’ 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Her prose 


ranges from Capt. John Smith to Frank Cush- 
ing; and her poetry from Longfellow to Edna 
Dean Proctor, without by any means exhaust- 
ing her resources. The illustrations show some 
of the sculpturesque quality of the maize and 
some of the aboriginal mythology in connection 
with it. 

Dr. Alexander Peddie’s address on Dr. John 
Brown, read before the Harveian Society in 
1890, has been expanded by him into ‘ Re- 
collections of Dr. John Brown’ (Scribners). 
There is no great substance to the volume,a good 
part of which is made up of the published 





1 


writings of Brown himself and several of his | 


eulogists, but it serves to call up again and 
strengthen the impression of a keen and kindly 
nature, who, as has been said, will be known to 
posterity, if at all, as Subsecive Brown. 

An English translation of Scheffel’s ‘Der 
Trompeter von Siackingen’ has been recently 
issued in London with an introduction by Sir 
Theodore Martin, who expresses his astonish- 


ment that this charming poem has not been 
rendered accessible to English readers before 
It is a matter of still greater astonishment that 


} 
| 


Sir Theodore Martin should be ignorant of the | 


fact that an 
by Mrs. Francis Briinnow 


English translation of this work 
was published as 
early as IS77 by Chapman & Hall, in London 
Mrs. Briinnow, the daughter of Dr. Henry P. 
Tappan, first Chancellor of the University of 
Michigan, translated Scheffel’s 
psalmen* (Mountain Psalms), which were pub- 


also ‘ Berg 
lished in a neat volume, with illustrations, by 
Triibner & Co., London 
made with the consent of the author, now de- 
ceased. 

The twenty-second volume of the ‘ Geschichte 
der Wissenschaften in Deutschland,’ issued by 


Both versions were 


the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, is 
entitled ‘Geschichte der Medicinischen Wissen 
schaften in Deutschland’ (Munich: R. Olden 
The author is Dr. August Hirsch 
After an introductory survey of the art of 
healing in ancient Greece and in the Middle 


burg). 


Ages, he gives an exhaustive history of medi 
cal science from the end of the fifteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century \ full in 


dex adds to the value of this work of refer 
ence. 

In his fifteenth annual report, Mr. Foster, 
librarian of the Providence Public Library, 
speaks of the success of the Information Desk, 
which ‘is gradually becoming the centre of 
the library’s life,” has made it necessary to 
perfect the equipment of books of reference 
and has led to the ‘*‘ filing and indexing such 
references as may be prepared on one occasion 
and are sure to be called for again.” 

Harvard University Bulletin No. 55 begins 
a bibliography of the historical literature of 


North Carolina by Prof. Stephen B. Weeks of 


Trinity College, N.C. 

In the annual Bodleian report we remark 
among the accessions of the year 173 volumes 
by donation or from the United 
States; 158 new book-plates for a collection 
‘which has only begun to be formed within 


the last few years” 


exchange 


; and files of British school 
twofold interest 
as embodying the history of the institutions 


from which they proceed, and containing the 


newspapers, ‘which have a 


-arliest records and writings of many who sub 
sequently achieved distinction.” 

Brentano sends us the Illustrated Catalogue 
of the current Champde-Mars National Fine 
Arts Exhibition opened on May 10 
lations of the French titles are not « 
off as ‘‘ Feminal Bather” for Baiqg eus 

The Max Williams Co., No. 306 Fift! 
nue, have just issued a mez 
of Romney's portraits of 
S. Arlent-Edwards 
on rice paper, very ski 
graver without the glo 
chromo. 


The trans 


‘ , 
{ten 


as far 


zotint 
Lady 


opy of one 
Hamilton by 
The proof impressions are 
lfully colored by the en 
garishness of the 
The intrinsic charm 

This house 
Mme. Pompadour, from an old mit 
the same style, and h 
trait of the First Consul 
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notorious. 














A fine panel photograq the best sty f 
F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, furnishes a pleas 
ing memorial of the late actor and elocution 
ist, James E. Murdoch 

Harper's Quarte sa new periodical from 
the Franklin Square establishment, intended 


**to print current American fiction of the best 
Mrs. 


will be the first exampl 


class.” McLean Greene's *Vesty of the 
Basins” 
Charles H. err & Co... Chicag 


launched this month New Occasions, 





have 
“a maga 
progress,” edited 
It fills but 2 pages. 


zine of social and industrial 
by B. F. Underwood. 


An encouraging account is given 
prospects of the Zambesi Basin by 
Rankin in the Scottish Geographical May 
for May Much of the 
and undulating, thickly wooded and well 
of the 


eountry is “ral ‘ 


ed, and, in the vicinity streams, eminent 


Iv suited for successful agriculture 


mineral wealth is very great 


in all the streams, and coal directly upon a na 


vigable river At present the region is suffer 


ing from the effects of Portuguese misrule, th 
colony having been made a swial refuse 
heap” by sending convicts to it. But witht 


advent of the companies to whom the land has 
been granted, and through the vastly improved 
methods of communication with the wist 
owing to the discovery of the nav ible moutl 
of the Zambesi, a new era of prosperity 
dently at hand. The great want is population 
and the labor question is of ‘the first imp 
tance 
The most noteworthy article in th: 
phical Journal for May is an account of an 


adventurous journey across Tibet by Capt. H 


Bower. His route was from Leh, on the west 
ern frontier, by a nearly straight Irse east 
over the great plateau to China, during whiel 
he explored at least SOO miles of country never 


before touched by any European aor ven by 


any of the Asiatic explorers of the Indian Sur 


vey Department. For five months he nev 
camped below 15,000 feet, the plains rising at 
times S,000> more At nearly this altitude 
17.9380 feet) he discovered a lars ink 
which were countless water-fow], whil ’ 
sionally ** wild vak and antelopes in incredi! 
numbers were to be seen, but trees.” a 
rarely signs of men Buttertlies were als 
found at about this height, and a flower 
plant was picked at an elevation of ue 


feet. The few inhabitants nomads) met dis 
claimed anv allegiance to China, obevit rders 
only from the Government of Lassa. It is int 
resting to note in this connection that the Roy 
al Geographical Society has just awar it 
Patron’s or Victoria Medal to our countrwmat 


Mr. W 
explorations in western China, Koko-nor, Tsa 


Woodville Rockhill, for his travels and 


dam, and Tibet. and his observations on t! 


ethnology and lang of the untries v 


Uages 
sited, published in his work, ‘The 
Lamas,’ “for the 


shown by him, and for his vears of study of 


enterprise and intrepidity 


the native languages to prepare him for thes 





travels.” Maj. J. W. Powell, Director of 1) 
United States Geological Survey, was also one 
f the three honorary corresponding members 
chosen by the Society 

On the Sth of November, 1893, Theodor 
Mommsen celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
f his doctorate A number of his friends 


and admirers, embracing representative scho 
lars f the chief 


the chief European countries, have 
formed themselves into a committee toarrange 
this 


interested to 


for a proper commemoration of event 
They make 


subscriptions toa fund for the endowment of 


ask those who are 
research and scholarship in Mommsen’s field of 
study—the more particular designation of this 
The 
treasurer of the general committee is Ludwig 
of the firm of Delbriick, Leo & Co 

and 62 Mauerstrasse, Berlin. 
can subscriptions may, however, be sent to 
President J. G 


fund to be made by Mommsen himself 


Delbriick 
Nas. 61 Ameri 
Schurman, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.. by whom they will be acknow 
ledged and forwarded to the treasurer in Berlin 
with the names of the donors 

Owing to a schism in the Association of Art- 
ists at Munich, there will be two International 
Art Expositions in that city during the present 
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year, which will open respectively on the 1st 
and 15th days of July. The older associa- 
tion (Kiinstlergenossenschaft) will occupy the 
Glass Palace as heretofore, while the secession- 
ists (Verein bildender Kiinstler) will exhibit in 
a new building erected for them in Prince 
Regent Street. The intense and exceedingly 
bitter competition now excited may make both 
expositions temporarily successful, but it is 
doubtful whether, from a financial point of 
view, they can be permanently sustained. 


—Two parallel streams are ‘turned into one 
channel in the new ‘ Annual Literary Index’ 
for 1892 (New York: Publishers’ Weekly). The 
continuation of ‘ Poole’s Index’ is here brought 
side by side with the continuation of Fletcher’s 
‘A. L. A. Index’; the one furnishing a guide to 
current periodical literature, the other to mis- 
cellaneous topics stowed away in books of a 
certain mixed class. We have, that is to say, 
two alphabets, covering respectively the picked 
topics of the year from the magazines and re- 
views, with the authors’ names attached where 
known (and thisis the rule), and the topics hid 
away in books (as of essays), whose titlesdo not 
reveal them, or in official, charitable, sociolo- 
gical, or statistical reports. More than this, 
the authors are indexed in turn, with a display 
of their articles; the books analyzed are listed 
alphabetically; the bibliographies of the year, 
American and English, are exhibited; and the 
volume closes with a necrology of writers. Mr. 
Bowker, in his preface to this substitute for 
the ‘Coéperative Index to Periodicals,’ speaks 
of it as an experiment; but such an aid to 
study ought to be sure of success, to which 
private persons as well as libraries should be 
glad to contribute. What is our cultivated 
English-speaking world talking about and 
thinking about? and, Where can I get the 
latest word on the subject that interests me ? 
or, Has any one recently anticipated me in 
treating of this subject ?—these are questions 
answerable in the main on application to the 
‘ Annual Literary Index.’ So, too, is the ques- 
tion, Where shall I find the weightiest judg- 
ment on the books of the day—supported by 
the authority not only of the literary medium, 
but also of the reviewer? The thirty-three 
collaborators in this enterprise (one-quarter of 
whom, by the way, are women) deserve the 
renewed thanks of an intelligent public. 


~At the recent graduation ceremonies of the 
University of Edinburgh, seven women were 
‘‘capped” for the degree of Master of Arts. 
The first woman to come up had taken her de- 
gree with first-class philosophical honors, and 
she received ‘‘an overwhelming ovation, 
. « » but all were greeted with loud and 
sympathetic applause by professors, students, 
and the general public,” Prof. Butcher, who 
delivered the graduation address, stated that 
the women students had proved their right to 
the privileges so recently granted by carrying 
off many of the trophies of war; during this, 
their first session, in addition to many lesser dis- 
tinctions in Mathematics and other subjects, 
they took first or second prizes in English, 
Greek, Physics, Logic, Moral Philosophy, His- 
tory, Fine Art, Education, and Music, while 
‘*the men students had shown in no grudging 
spirit that they rejoiced in these successes.” 
During the academic year just ended there 
were 70 matriculated women students at 
the University of Edinburgh, and 52 study- 
ing music, making 122 in all. The Coun- 
cil of the Edinburgh Association for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women express their 
** continued belief, after this experience, that 





under no other system could women students 
receive in Edinburgh instruction equal to that 
provided for men,” and ask for funds to open 
a hall of residence for women coming from 
the country. A more unbiassed endorsement 
of the conjoint system is the action of the Gov- 
ernors of the George Heriot Trust, who offer 
to women students requiring aid to graduate 
eight scholarships of £30 each for three years, 
for competition at the Edinburgh University 
Preliminary Examination in October. 


—That the impulse to extend advantages and 
privileges to educated women is still, however, 
in the spasmodic stage, is shown by the anoma- 
lous position of five new lady Fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Society. These women, 
distinguished and useful members of the scien- 
tific world, were last year elected Fellows in 
this august British body, by the Council, with- 
out feminine eligibility having been endorsed 
by the Association at large. Opposition to the 
lady members quickly found voice, although 
at a meeting last November a resolution was 
passed approving of ‘‘ the courteous act of the 
Council.” But within the past few weeks, a 
special meeting of the Fellows was called to 
consider the admission of women to the Soci- 
ety, ‘‘and their position when elected.” A 
conciliatory resolution allowing women to be- 
come “ordinary Fellows,” with the privileges 
of the map-room and library, of attending the 
weekly meetings, and of adding the highly 
prized letters F, R.G.S. to their names, while 
prohibiting them from serving on the Council, 
or as officers, was opposed and withdrawn, and 
an amendment simply providing that ‘ladies 
may be elected as ordinary Fellows” was de- 
feated by a vote of 147 to 105. The President 
of the Society, Sir Grant Duff, has announced 
that the Council will elect no more women, but 
he naively confesses his inability to decide on 
the legal status of the five venturesome pio- 
neers who have secured places on the list of 
Fellows through the impulsive gallantry of the 
Council. 


—The London theatrical world still shows no 
abatement in the activity of its interest in a 
drama of foreign origin. The Independent 
Theatre—having given as its latest representa- 
tion an anonymous ‘study in three scenes,” en- 
titled ‘‘ Alan’s Wife,” with a revolting but psy- 
chologically conceivable motive, fresh to the 
stage, though familiar in varying forms to 
readers of ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ ‘ Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles’ (the English version), 
and ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime’—promises for the 
2d of this month a three-act play, ‘‘ Leida,” 
from the Dutch of a hitherto unknown writer 
of plays, Mrs. Browne-Mees. The translation 
of this play will be from the pen of Mr. A. 
Teixeira de Mattos, whose picturesque name 
and efficient unpaid services as secretary to 
the Independent Theatre Society are well 
known to its subscribers. At the Haymarket, 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, not yet won from his love 
of letters and appreciation of unconventional 
art by his career as manager of a successful 
theatre, is about to give an afternoon per- 
formance of Ibsen’s ‘‘ Enemy of the People,” a 
play which, in the hands of German actors, is 
made fairly thrilling in its tragic exposure of 
the average morality of the average member 
of society. At the same time, twelve subscrip- 
tion performances of Ibsen are announced to 
begin this week at the Opéra Comique. ‘‘ Hedda 
Gabler ” heads the list, on the afternoons of May 
29 and 30, and is to be followed by two success- 
ive representations of ‘ Rosmersholm” and 
‘The Master Builder.” The same programme 





will be repeated in the evenings of the next 
week, These performances, together with 
those of ‘‘ Ghosts” and the ‘‘ Master Builder, 
already referred to in these columns, should 
give the London managers a fair opportunity 
to sound the mind of the theatre-going public, 
whether it is for serious art on the stage, or for 
the old line of spectacular melodrama. 


—Towards the end of August last year the 
Revue Bleue began the publication of a series 
of ‘‘ Souvenirs Littéraires ” of a truly remark 
able interest and value. Their author is M. 
Edouard Grenier, a diplomat and man of let 
ters, born in 1819. From casual references to 
himself in his articles we gather that he re- 
ceived his early education, or a part of it, in 
Germany, returning to Paris in 1888, and con 
tinuing his studies there. In 1847 he went on a 
mission to Germany, coming back again the 
next year to engage in the revolutionary 
movement. For the next ten years he was out 
of France, first as Secretary of Embassy at 
Constantinople and afterwards living in Mol- 
davia, The year 1857 appears to be the date of 
his final return to Paris and of his entrance up 
on a literary career. His first volume, ‘ Petits 
Potmes,’ was crowned in 1860 by the French 
Academy. The value of his recollections comes 
from his knowledge, in many cases very inti- 
mate, of the great writers whom he recalls, from 
his limiting himself to the delineation of their 
personal traits as these,came under his eyes, 
and from his own fine quality as observer and 
sincere reporter, whose heart does not unduly 
sway his judgment. In his earlier chapters he 
gives his remembrances of Chateaubriand, 
Béranger, Lamennais, Lamartine, Heine, Mus- 
set, and Nodier, and it is not too much to say 
that unless one has read them, nobody can be 
quite sure that he understands the last sad 
years of Lamartine, or that he even begins to 
understand the character of Heine. 


—After three or four instalments of M. Gre- 
nier’s ‘‘Souvenirs” had appeared, the series 
broke off suddenly, although he had announced 
his intention of going on to paint, either in 
profile or full-face, many others; George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, Mérimée, A. de Vigny, and Bar- 
bier being of the number. Whatever appre- 
hensions may have been caused by this brusque 
interruption, they are happily relieved by the 
appearance in the Revue Bleue of May 13 of an 
article upon Mérimée and Sainte-Beuve, which 
is quite as good as any of its predecessors. M. 
Grenier lived for many years under the same 
roof with Mérimée, and was on terms of the 
most friendly intimacy with him. He paints 
him in his habit as he lived, and many of the 
exterior traits of the figure are not new. We 
were familiar with the thin, tall form, the 
somewhat coarse features of the face, the An- 
glicised manner, the cynical tone. But not all 
readers will have guessed that much of the 
tone and manner was due to shyness, and to 
‘that strange Parisian hypocrisy which avoids 
at any cost even the veiled expression of ten- 
derness and sensibility.’ There are fewer yet 
who will not be surprised to find that, in the 
judgment of his friend, Mérimée’s chief cha- 
racteristic was bonté, Beneath his cold exterior 
Grenier found only gentleness, forbearance, 
kindness, and steady friendship. These ‘Sou- 
venirs” of M. Grenier, upon which space for- 
bids us longer to dwell, will doubtless be 
brought out hereafter in a more permanent 
form. They will make a book of value. 


* 
























MORSE'S LINCOLN, 


Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, jr. 2 
vols. [American Statesmen Series.] Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1893, 


Mr. MorRSE closes his book with the remark 
that Lincoln is an enigma. 

‘“The world,” he says, ‘‘ eagerly asks of each 
person who endeavors to write or speak of him: 
What illumination have you for us ? Have you 
solved the mystery? Can you explain this 
man? The task has been essayed many times; 
it will be essayed many times more; it never 
has been and probably never will be entirely 
achieved.” 

A writer who approaches his task with the 
conviction that it is hopeless will be very 
likely to come short of it. Mr. Morse has done 
better than could have been expected from 
one so handicapped. He has the biographical 
instinct. He knows what things to select and 
what to reject to illustrate a great career, 
and his power of condensation is admirable. 
Yet it would have helped him to a better un- 
derstanding of Mr. Lincoln’s make-up if he 
had given more attention to the ante-bellum 
Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln was fifty-one years of 
age when he was elected President. His cha- 
racter was fully formed, his mental equipment 
was at its best; he had greater trials after- 
wards than before, but not greater powers. 
Anybody who seeks to measure him without a 
profound study of him in the early period will 
certainly call him an enigma and a mystery, 
and will predict that nobody will ever succeed 
in explaining him. Yet Mr. Morse shows impa 
tience with Lincoln’s early history; he has no 
liking for it. 
of 1858 he writes as though he were washing his 
hands of it. Here, however, he warms up, and, 
after giving, with good discrimination, the sa- 
lient points of that controversy, he says: ‘It is 
just appreciation and not extravagance to say 
that the cheap and miserable little volume, 
now out of print, containing, in bad news- 
paper type, ‘The Lincoln and Douglas De- 
bates,’ holds some of the masterpieces of ora- 
tory of all ages and nations.” If this is true, 
might we not accept the actual Lincoln of the 
succeeding six or seven years without special 
wonder ? To be one of the great orators of all 
ages and nations does not necessarily imply the 
possession of other great qualities; but if we 
find those other qualities, we need not be quite 
paralyzed in the presence of them, as though 
they had descended in a cloud from Olympus. 

Mr. Morse has formed a misconception of 
one episode of the debates with Douglas. Be- 
fore the Freeport meeting Mr. Lincoln was ad- 
vised by his friends not to put a certain ques 
tion to Douglas, because, if the latter should 
answer it in the aftirmative, he would probably 
win his election. But Lincoln believed that 
an affirmative answer would alienate the South 
so that Douglas could not get the Democratic 
nomination for President in 1860—in which be- 
lief it turned out that he was perfectly right. 
So he replied to his friends: ‘I am killing 
larger game; the battle of 1860 is worth a hun- 
dred of this.” There is no doubt that Mr. Lin- 
coln said this in substance, if not in the exact 
Mr. Morse’s comment is as follows: 


Until he comes to the campaign 


words. 


‘*A few legends of this kind are extant 
which tend to indicate that Lincoln already 
had in mind the Presidential nomination, and 
was fighting the present fight with an eye to 
that greater one in the near future. It is not 
easy tosay how much credit should be given to 
such tales; they may not be wholly inventions, 
but a remark which is uttered with little 
thought may take on strong color in the light 
of subsequent developments.” 


The explanation js much simpler than Mr 
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Morse supposes. Mr. Lincoln had not the 
faintest thought at that time of being a candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1860. Even if he 
had had such a thought, it would have been 
quite foreign to his nature to say so in 
this semi-public way. His idea was that 
which all Republicans in the West shared, 
namely, that Douglas was the only Democrat 
who could carry a sufficient number of North 
ern States to win, and that anything which 
destroyed his chance of getting the nomination 
would enable the Republican party to win. 
‘Killing larger game” was not bagging it for 
himself, but was making it easy for the Re- 
publicans to bag it. The remark was not ut 
tered with ‘little thought.” It was probably 
the weightiest one that was uttered that year 
by Lincoln or by anybody. 

Rather less than justice is done to the Cooper 
Institute speech, of which Greeley said that it 
heard, although 
Webster's best. But 
Mr. Morse makes amends by inserting more 


was the greatest he ever 


he had heard several of 


than a page of the text, every sentence of which 
goes to the mark ‘tas from the deadly level of 
a gun.” 

“Since white men first landed on this conti 
nent,”’ says Mr. Morse, ‘‘ the selection of Wash 
ington to lead the Army of the Revolution is 
the only event to be compared in good fortune 
\braham Lincoln,” in 
Yet he tells us that the Convention de 


with this nomination of 
1s60 
served no credit for its action, that it did not 
know the true ratio between Seward and Lin 
coln, although it hit that ratio perfectly. He 
maintains that the Convention took Lincoln 
rather than Seward ‘‘because he was avail 
able; and the reason that he was available lay, 
not in any popular appreciation of his merits, 
but in the contrary truth, that the mass of the 
people could place no intelligent estimate upon 
him at all, either for good or forill.” This isa 
half-truth. The Convention took Lincoln not 
merely because he was available, but because 
it had a settled conviction that he had first 
rate wearing qualities, and that the more he 
was studied and inquired into, the better he 
would be liked. This conviction was not re- 
stricted to the Lincoln men. It was shared at 
the outset by the Seward men from Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Massachusetts as 
well as by the Chase men in Ohio and the 
Cameron men in Pennsylvania. This explains 
the sincere and not perfunctory tone of the 
speeches by which the nomination was made 
unanimous. No men who ever went to a con- 
vention took a personal grief more to heart 
than did the Seward men at Chicago in 1860, 
but they were not weighed down by the mis- 
givings which would have attended a nomina 
tion grounded merely upon availability 

Upon any controverted point the 
of so competent and impartial a writer as Mr 
Morse is worth taking. He examines all the 
evidence touching Mr 


judgment 


journey through Baltimore in 1861, and con 
cludes that the information upon which he 
acted was erroneous, and that there was no 
plot whatever against him 
theless, that Mr 
heed to the advice that he received, coming 


He holds, never 
Lineoln was bound to give 


from different sources of the very best charac- 
ter. Upon this there cannot be two opinions 
now. Mr. Lincoln was a man of physical as 
as his history before 
the war abundantly proves. But he had no 
right to put the nation at risk in order to es- 
cape some temporary ridicule. 

\ few minor errors that Mr. Morse has fall- 
On p. 14, vol i, 


well as moral courage, 


en into deserve to be noted. 
he makes the Sangamon River empty into the 
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Ohio instead of the Illinois, and on p. 361 he 
places Pittsburg Landing (Shiloh) on the west 
bank of the Mississippi instead of the Tennes 
see. On p. 213 he speaks of Orange B. Judd 
instead of Norman B. Judd as the chief spoke 
man of those advising Mr. Lincoln to ¢g 
through Baltimore by night. Orange Jud 
was the editor of a widely circulated agricu! 
tural journal, but was not at any time one 
Mr. Lincoln's advisers. 

On page S41, vol. ii, Mr. Morse alludes cast 
ally to the capture of Jefferson Davis in ** pet 
ticoats.” This story has been generally d 
Nicolay and Hay 
the testimony that can be considered worthy 
attention None of this 
makes any petticoats 


carded. bring together a 


of any testimony 
mention of although 
one writer, Capt. G. W. Lawton, quoting a 


verbal statement made by Private Andrew 
Bee, says that Davis was wearing a waterproe! 
tied around the waist, and a shawl over h 

head and shoulders, and was imitating the a; 
pearance of a woman. Davis himself says 
that in the darkness and hurry he seieed ! 

wife’s ** Raglan,” mistaking it for his own, at 

that, as the morning was chilly, his wife threw 
ashawlover him as he went out of the tent 
Morse 


imbroglio between Chase and 


On page Lot, Mr saves that. in tl 
Lineoln 
cerning the choice of a suceessor to Mr. Cis: 
is Assistant Treasurer at New York, “though 
Mr. Chase 


made so angry by the circumstances of tl 


again managed to prevail, he w, 
‘ase that he his resignatior 
Nicolay and 


Chase did net 


again sent in 
which this time was accepted 
that Mr 
prevail, his nominee for the place (M. BL Pi 


Hay sav (worrectly 


being rejected by Mr. Lincoln. On page 
the result of the Congressional election 
Illinois (November, IS&2) is said, on the a 
thority of 
gress,’ to have been 11 Democrats to 
Phe ‘7 ytlru ne 


(correctly) @ Democrats to 5 Republicans. A 


Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in ( 
} Repul 


figur 


cans Almanac’ gives the 
similar mistake is made on the preceding pag 
yn the same authority, respecting Indiana 

On pages 258 and Jv the circumstances 
the withdrawal of the Fremont Presider 
tial ticket and of the retirement of Mont 
Blair from Cabinet = are 


gomery Lincoln's 


separately narrated, without any allusion 
to the facts detailed by David H. Jerome 
f Saginaw, Mich.. in the Nation, Septen 
ber 2, ISSY (No. 128). which connect anid 


rationally explain both events. Henry Wit 


ter Davis (who is referred to as Senator Day 
m page 243) made the retirement of Blaira 
ondition of the cessation of hostilities on the 
part of the friends of Fremont in the canipaig 
f INH. Nicolay and Hay say that Mr. Lincoln 
did not ask for Blair's resignation till he wa 
reasonably sure of reélection. Mr. Jerome 
shows that he asked for it because he was not 
reasonably sure of reélection. There was evi 
dently some arrangement of the dates of th: 
‘orrespondence in order to save the President 
dignity. Frémont and Cochrane withdrew 
the 2ist of September, and Mr. Lincoln asked 
for Blair's resignation on the 23d. 

It is of rather more importance that Mr. 
Morse seems to prefer Arnold among the pre 
vious biographers of Lincoln. Arnold's biogra 
phy is not nearly so good as Mr. Morse’: 
He was very careless as to facts, and his 
literary equipment was extremely 
Mr: Morse cautions his readers very properly 
against the apotheosis of Lincoln by Nicolay 
and Hay, yet he is constantly sliding 
the tone of idolatry in a lesser degree. He 
is everywhere oppressed with the fact that this 


country lawyer, who was not a very good 


slender 


into 
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lawyer although strong with juries, this rol- 
licking story-teller of the cross-roads tavern, 
turned out to be the first statesman, the pro- 
foundest seer, and one of the greatest masters 
of prose of his time. The mystery of Lincoln 
is not so great as it appears. A man of his 
gifts must have come to the front in any period 
of our history, asin fact he did come, yet in an 
ordinary period there would have been no oc- 
casion for testing the one faculty in which he 
far surpassed all his contemporaries. This was 
the faculty of grasping and holding the confi- 
dence of the common people, who had to pay 
the taxes and do the fighting, thus consolidat- 
ing the strength that eventually put down the 
rebellion. Lincoln was able to do this because, 
in the first place, he had a wonderfully sympa- 
thetic nature, and in the second place because 
he was one of the common people himself. He 
knew their modes of thought because they were 
his own modes, and because his entire fifty-one 
years had been spent in the closest contact 
with them. Of all his gifts, that of knowing 
the public mind and of finding his way to the 
public heart amid the counter-currents of war- 
ring politicians and the press was the most pre- 
cious to the country. He could never have 
acquired this gift in any other way than as he 
did. It is the great merit of Mr. Morse’s book 
that he holds this Lincolnian trait constantly 
before the reader’s eye, although he is himself 
too much dazzled by it. 

Mr. Morse entertains in a vague way the be- 
lief that the vein of melancholy which formed 
so marked a trait of Lincoln’s character was 
connected with the tragedy at Ford’s Theatre, 
in the sense that coming events cast their 
shadows before (vol. i., p. 47). Perhaps we 
should say that he toys with rather than that 
he holds such a belief. He certainly offers ex- 
cuses for others who may choose to hold it. Is 
there not a gap to be filled here, seeing that 
Lincoln could not have supposed himself to 
be immortal? He lived fifty-six years. He 
accomplished the prodigious task laid upon 
him. He filled the world with his fame. He 
died without pain or the apprehension of it. 
What is there in all this to make a man melan- 
choly, even if he were born with a presentiment 
of what was coming? Which of us common 
mortals, ‘‘to dumb forgetfulness a prey,” 
would not exchange a few years after fifty- 
six for such an inheritance? 








RECENT FICTION. 


Prairie Folks. By Hamlix Garland. Chicago: 
F. J. Schulte & Co, 

Glizabeth: Christian Scientist. 
Crim. Charles L. Webster & Co. 

The Voice of a Flower. By E. Gerard. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Matelot. Par Pierre Loti. Paris: Lemerre; 
New York: Amblard & Meyer. 


THE pictures of farm life on the Western prai- 
ries which Hamlin Garland draws for his 
readers in the collection of short stories group- 
ed together under the title of ‘ Prairie Folks,’ 
are undoubtedly true to life. He certainly 
knows his prairies and their tillers as no one 
can know them who has not lived and worked 
among them. There is no lack of local color 
in his sketches; there is, in fact, but little else. 
He brings out with the fidelity of a conscien- 
tious realist the cruel necessity which grinds 
the poor, either of the city or the country. 
There is something almost tragic in ‘‘Sim 
Burn’s Wife *—a tale of toil that is never done; 
but the tale is devoid of incident; it is action- 


By Matt 





less and uninteresting; it is merely a descrip- 
tion, a picture. Standing alone, as it does, 
serving no purpose of art as a background or 
contrast, it is difficult to conceive of its being 
of any value. We all know that constant coarse 
labor will coarsen. The only work that is not 
in a sense debasing is the work of love. So, 
while the fate of the toiling masses—and Mr. 
Garland seems to have taken the lot of the agri- 
cultural toilers of the West particularly to heart 
—is at times truly pathetic, and again seems to 
approach the tragic, one nevertheless must not 
lose sight of the fact that the true element of 
tragedy is fate. The force of circumstances 
which force of character might successfully 
oppose cannot be made to serve in place of the 
fates that cracked the noble heart of Hamlet 
while Fortinbras returned in triumph. 

If Mr. Garland would improve his stories 
and take less concern for their setting; if he 
would let us see more into the hearts of his 
prairie folk and less into their dwellings, and 
show us, as we have no doubt he might, that 
many of them have learned and acted upon the 
truth that you must 


‘*Be your own palace or the world’s your gaol,” 


the value of his work would be thereby in- 
creased, The novelty of the region which he 
is introducing to literature is not sufficient 
of itself to maintain one’s interest. The well- 
known monotony of prairie scenery and plant 
life is likely to infect the delineator. When 
Mr. Garland speaks of Betty, who is engaged 
to one person and has just been driven home 
from ‘‘ The Sociable at Dudley’s” by another— 
who gives her a friendly kiss at parting—as 
looking up into the glittering sky with vast 
yearning, and in the awful hush of the sky and 
plain hearing the beat of her own blood in her 
ears, and longing for song to express the swell- 
ing of her throat and wistful ache of her heart, 
one wonders what this author might. accom- 
plish on an occasion which really called for 
fine writing. 

The story of ‘ Elizabeth: Christian Scientist’ 
promises well at the start: by the introduction, 
through the accident of a sprained ankle, of 
the hero to the heroine among the mountains 
of Georgia. But after the lame leg has been 
miraculously cured by Elizabeth’s Christian 
Science, the interest of their further adven- 
tures soon wanes. Through a series of hurried 
events, the object of which is so apparent that 
even more painstaking art than Miss Crim’s 
could hardly save them from seeming artificial 
and foreign, Elizabeth is introduced to New 
York society. The hero reappears on the 
scene, and the old story is told again, with the 
admixture of just enough Christian Science to 
warrant the title. Though a man might think 
the scene impossible in which Elizabeth’s 
rival gives way to her fit of jealousy, there is 
really nothing about the book to which one 
can seriously object, and the quotations from 
Marcus Aurelius are praiseworthy. 

The pretty legend of the Ronsecco carnation 
becomes quite a serious matter before Miss 
Gerard gets her story shaped to fit it, and a 
pleasant conceit turns hopelessly artificial and 
unreal—like a figure of speech carried beyond 
the bounds of rhetoric. A novel without hu- 
mor is sure to prove tiresome unless it is 
powerfully written, and the serious tone of 
‘The Voice of a Flower’ is entirely unwar- 
ranted by the importance of either the cha- 
racters or their history. The lack of humor 
and the stilted style make the briefness of the 
story one of its chief recommendations, al- 
though some readers may count as first among 
its merits the boldness of conception which 





will have a young and handsome sculptor mur- 
dered for the sake of a fine situation, when the 
unique variety of carnations, springing from 
the package of seed in his breast pocket, re- 
veals his grave and accuses his murderer. The 
murder, however, was not truly a tragedy, 
only a crime; and the failure throughout of 
the author’s attempt to give a seeming reality 
to the character of Wolfram, the murderer, is 
capped by the improbable confession which he 
makes before committing suicide. 

A desire for old-fashioned purity and sim- 
plicity seems to have sprung up in Pierre Loti, 
and, leaving for the nonce the sensuous delights 
and enervating charms so dear to him, he gives 
us in ‘ Matelot’ the story of a wasted life on 
the one hand and of a mother’s self-sacrificing 
love on the other. He has been well inspired 
in the selection and treatment of his theme. 
He still clings to the sea and those that go 
down to it in ships, and those, not mentioned 
by the psalmist, who are left on shore to watch, 
wait, and mourn. He still harks back to the 
far-off, glorious East, which has cast a spell on 
his remembrance and his imagination from 
which he will never free himself. But the true 
scene of his story is the weak heart of a son 
and the strong heart of a mother. A fairly 
well-to-do family in Southern France, yielding 
to the child’s desire to follow the sea; the sac- 
rifices made by the parents to enable the lad to 
fit for the Borda, frustrated by the careless- 
ness of the youngster himself; the resolve he 
makes to creep in by the hawse-holes to reach 
the quarter-deck, a resolve that little by little 
yields to the inborn insouciance of the South- 
erner; the gradual sinking of the family from 
its once proud estate, the death of the old 
grandfather, the anguish of the toiling mother; 
the life in dreary seaports; the long voyage to 
the far East, preceded by a brief love idyl that 
comes to naught save bitter remembrance; 
the fever caught in the pestilential river, the 
voyage home, the death at sea—Loti tells all 
this admirably, in quiet fashion, without sur- 
charge of emotion and with skilful tracing of 
the weak will’s occasional bursts of seeming 
strength. Jean is a variety of ‘‘Frére Yves”; 
the sort of youth who, without positive vice, 
never accomplishes anything, and, being no- 
body’s enemy but his own, works, like all mem- 
bers of that interesting class, infinite woe and 
harm to all who love him. 








The Old and New Astronomy. By Richard 
A. Proctor. Completed by A. Cowper Ran- 
yard. Longmans. 1892. 4to, pp. 816. 


THE appearance of this splendidly made work 
nearly five years after Mr. Proctor’s death na- 
turally brings to mind his characteristics as a 
scientific writer. He first came into promi- 
nence as the author of an excellent little book 
on the planet Saturn and his system, which 
was afterwards followed by others on the sun, 
the moon, and other astronomical subjects. 
These writings displayed not only great lite- 
rary merit and skill in popularizing science, 
but also an understanding of the problems of 
astronomy not universal among popular writ- 
ers on the subject. Works of such merit na- 
turally led to the author being sought as a 
writer of magazine articles—a result which a 
change for the worse in his financial circum- 
stances induced him to accept with too much 
readiness. A marked deterioration in his pro- 
ductions soon became manifest. When one is 
called upon to write several long magazine ar- 
ticles upon such a subject as the physical con- 
stitution of the “planet Mars, of which every- 
thing positively known could be condensed 
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into a small map and a single page of descrip- 
tion, he is apt to acquire the habit of nebulous 
phraseology and daring speculation. The arti- 
cles produced under these circumstances were 
collected into books which added nothing to 
the author's reputation and are now as good as 
forgotten. Probably no one regretted this 
more than Mr. Proctor himself, and some time 
before his death he announced the commence- 
ment of a work on astronomy which he had 
projected almost from the beginning of his ca- 


reer, and for which all his previous writing | 


had been little more than a preparation. 

At the time of his death in 1888 the work was 
almost complete in manuscript and nearly one- 
half of it printed in parts. After some delay 
the task of completing it was assigned to Mr. 
A. C. Ranyard, a well-known Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society and a very able 
writer on astronomical subjects. The subjects 
which remained to be treated were the Stars 
and Nebula, which take up the concluding por- 
tions of the book; but, of course, much of the 
manuscript of the preceding parts needed com- 
pletion and revision. So far as the mechanical 
execution of the work is concerned, it will suf- 
fice to say that no other astronomical work ap- 
proaches it in magnificence and attractiveness. 
The typography is sumptuous, and the illustra- 
tions are profuse. In literary style a golden 
is adopted. If more florid than we 
should expect the treatise of a German writer 
to be, there is little or none of the gaudy tinsel 
of Flammarion. It is very easy and interest- 
ing reading from beginning to end. The au- 
thor’s love of polemics is seen wherever dis- 
puted questions are treated; he loses no chance 
to point out what he supposes to be the faulty 
conclusions of other yet never so 
words his criticisms as to displease the reader. 

That many of his statements are open to cri- 
ticism from a scientific point of view need 
hardly be said. The most surprising assertions 
are found in the history of the Copernican sys- 
tem in describing the works of Copernicus and 
Tycho Brahe. To the former he does scant 
justice—we might perhaps say decided injus- 
His treatment of Tycho is yet worse; he 
puts into his mouth an argument against the 
earth’s motion as old as Ptolemy, that ‘‘ birds 
which flew from their nests would be carried 
miles away from it before they again alight- 
ed.” These words are, we believe, those of the 
Scotch poet Buchanan, which were quoted by 
Tycho only to refute them. 

Either author or printer has made sad havoc 
with the tables of transits of Mercury and 
Venus. Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of the work is that comets and meteors are en- 
tirely ignored, neither of these words occur- 
ring, even in the index. 


mean 


writers, 


tice. 





Book-Plates. By W. J. Hardy. [Books about 





Books. Edited by Alfred W. Pollard. No. IL.] | 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 

Co.; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
THE bibliography of the book-plate grows 
apace: it is only three years since M. Henri 
Bouchot published the latest French book on 


exr-libris, and since then the British Ex-Libris | 


Society has been founded and at least three 
British books on the subject have been pub 
lished. Mr. Hardy’s is the newest of the three 
and the most comprehensive in scope. While 
devoted especially to the book-plates of Great 
Britain, it considers also (but very cursorily 
the book-plates of France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, and America. Mr. Hardy acknowledges 
the priority of Germany in the use of the book 


plate, and claims for Great Britain the second 





AOD 


chronological place; but he makes no reference | French words, for which there are excellent 


to the French assertion that the invention of the 
book-plate was due to the feebleness of the art 
of book-binding in Germany. 
lover identified his books by the characteristic 
tooling on the outside of his books, decorated 
with his motto or his device. The German, 
content with commonplace coverings for his 
tomes, had to paste within them a paper label 
attesting his ownership. Accepting this view 
of the origin of book-plates, that 
should have followed Germany so swiftly in 
adopting them is not strange, British 
binding has always been inferior to the French, 


since 


even if it has sometimes surpassed the German 

Mr. Hardy is rather insular and narrow in 
his views, but his essay is pleasantly written 
and bristles with facts and dates. His treat 
ment of American book-plates is obviously in 
adequate; apparently he has never seen Mr 
Laurence Hutton’s Equally insuffi 
cient is his treatment of the later British speci- 


articles. 
mens; he omits, for example, the several very 
interesting book-plates of Mr. Frederick Lock 
er-Lampson and the pretty vignette designed 
by Mr. E. A. Abbey for Mr. Austin Dobson 
The most recent of Mr. Hardy's thirty-six il 
lustrations, many of which are interesting, is 
that of the poet Bloomfield, the date of this 
being 1815. 


Reeolle ction 8 of Middle 
Sarcey, 


Life. By Francisque 
Scribners. 
aro M. 
ignorance of 


SoME time 


menting 


Francisque Sarcey, la 
his foreign tongues, 
urged upon his countrymen the necessity of be 
His regrets would be bit- 
ter indeed were he to read the translation of 
his delightfully racy and witty ‘ How I Be 
came a Lecturer,’ 
world 


ing less exclusive. 


which has been given to the 
the title, in 
is certainly the language in 


under above beautiful 


print. French 
which Sarcey wrote, but what is the tongue int 
Is it English, American, 
There is 


which he is *‘ done” > 
or Canadian ° 
which some misconception or 
ignorance of the meaning of the author or of 
the French language 
After having 
idiomatic 
one feels on coming across ‘ 


scarcely a page on 
glaring utter 
does not shock the reader 


read and rejoiced in Sarcey's 


French, it may be imagined what 
I take the door !” 
‘to force the receipts”; ‘‘ when a word fails 
me I ask for it—it 


dience™ 


is blown to me from the au 
‘the more Ballande saw me weaken, 
the more he pressed the sword into my side” 
‘the first 

put the rest in 


enormous voice, What we calla‘ 


words h 


f the next passage, whi 
swing”; *‘ he 


POSSESS d an 


i 


good deep 





‘“he solicited the direction of the Comedie 
Francaise” ; ** a little theory as to the lecture 
as I have understood and practised it’ I 
imagine that there are among lecturers many 
as frail as I, who are not capable of embracing 
a subject at a glance” I rolled the a long 
time in my head, and little by little, without 


my knowing just how, the large divisions dis 
entangled themselves.’ 

The book is simply crammed full of such 
atrocities as these, : 


do better than have a translation into FE 








made of the translation they have given us 
For what Sarcey savs is worth knowing : it is 
the sum of ripe experiet which he has put in 
attractive form, and in this land of lectures 
and lecturers such a book as his is simply in 
\ t i N < ¢ ares the plat 
f Sut it si i be proper translated, 
and this version is faulty throughout; the sense 
f th ricgina Ss Ofte wt :' st or pervert 
ed, while the easy sty . npletely killed 


A French book- | 


England 
| thing 





English equivalents, have been left untranslat 


ed—but enough ' 


Outlinesof British Co Ry the Rev 


misafion 


William Parr Greswell, With an introdu 
tion by the Right Hon. Lord Brassey 
K.C.B. London: Percival & Co. 1St 


IN spite of the useful information it contains 
this book is disappointing, for it is neither one 
nor the other. It 
sion of the great colonial questions of 
and if he 
descriptive handbook, the author should net 


offers no real discus 


the day 
intended merely an historical and 
have been so arbitrary in the choice and treat 
He 
laim to have followed no exact 
method, 
method would be 


ment of his topics savs in his 
that he ** can « 
system or forgetting that system and 
the chief 


little more than group 


merit [fa work 
which, after all, does 
facts that can be found in any good ev precdia 
The chapters about Australia are the 


fullest: but though we can excuse the writ 


for omitting India—since it would need a 
volume to itself--we can see no reason why he 
should describe West Africa, Borneo, and Sin 
gapore, while leaving to his statistical apper 
dices East Africa, New Guinea, and A 

Room for these last could easily have been 
found by curtailing the digressions, the at 


tempts at fine writing, and the numerous 


poetical and Latin quotations with which th 


Rev. Mr. Greswell bas tried to adorn his nas 
rative. Still, his general tone is fair and se1 
sible, even if he shows no signs of deep insig 


or original ideas 
There are a few curious slips, as when it is 
that Ledvard * had already 


and Siberia, 


said (p. V1 


led in Irkutsk and that (p 


among the Australian immigrants were * Ame 


ricans and Californians The appendices may 


be useful for reference, though hardly ne 


except for the chronology. to anv ot 
the 


Lord Brassey's short i 


sary } 
‘Statesman’s Year-B 
it 


juent commonplaces that we 


who owns last 





roduction has the 





expect f1 


tinguished men on su 


in all respects excel 


hes a most nvepient and 
‘complete reference volume for the very impo 
lainly 


l 
le for 


tant subjects of which it 


treats. It is ] 
1 


and simply written, so as to be availab 


non-professional as well as for professional 


men, and leaves little to be desired as regards 

fulness. The opening chapter on the utility of 

ventilation may be studied with advantage by 

young people of both sexes, the subject being 
’ 


at least as important and as generally neglect 





ed as those of food, clothing, and exercise. In 

¥. certainly, the average student 
ufter « mpleting a college course, goes out 
nto the world with but the slightest know 
ledge of how to take care of his bodily and 


health In 
the 
¢ 


properties of the atmosphere, and in the fourth 
ai 


his third chapter the au 
thor treats of composition and physical 
f carbonic dioxide, familiarly known as car 
bonic acid. Then comes a chapter on the con 
ditions which make ventilation necessary and 
Moisture in the 


of air required for ventila 


the physiology of respiration 
air, the quantity 


the forces concerned in the process, and 


the methods of testing, come next in order 
| All these subjects may be regarded as intro 
} ductory. We come then to special modes of 


heating, and these are discussed with much 
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care and thoroughness. Sources and methods 
of air supply follow, and then ventilating- 
shafts with their accessories. Finally, in eight 
chapters, we have the various methods of ven- 
tilating mines and hospitals, halls and public 
buildings of all kinds, schools and dwellings, 
and lastly miscellaneous applications of the 
now generally received principles. 

The illustrations are good and very nume- 
rous, and we can safely venture to predict for 
the work a wide sphere of usefulness. 





Life and Works of Alexander Anderson, 
M.D., the First American Wood-Engraver. 
By Frederic M. Burr. New York: Burr 
Bros. 1893, 8vo, pp. 210. Il. 


THE main excuse, not for a Life of Anderson 
in book form, but for this particular volume, 
is the reprint of his brief autobiography 
and of select passages from his diary. Mr. 
Burr’s narrative, based, like Linton’s in the 
‘ History of Wood-Engraving in America,’ on 
Lossing’s memorial, offers little essential that 
Linton neglected, while his much more nume- 
rous examples of Anderson’s art are greatly in- 
ferior to Linton’s discriminating and truly 
representative assortment. Mr. Burr is far 
from possessing a critical faculty for this pur- 
pose. Moreover, he does not make Anderson’s 
indebtedness to Bewick clear, and he even in- 
dulges in such a loose expression as that An- 
derson, ‘‘ by his native genius, and but scanti- 
ly remunerated, laid, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties, the foundations of the art that 
now occupies so prominent a position in the 
amusement and instruction of millions” (p. 
32). By this he only means that Anderson was 
the pioneer wood-engraver in this country, not 
that the laurels of Bewick as the founder of 
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modern wood-engraving belong to our Ameri- 
can. Mr. Burr’s list of illustrations is tanta- 
lizingly defective in respect of dates, which 
are left to be gathered from the text; or, when 
the work from which they are borrowed 
is unknown, we are told that this or that is ‘‘an 
early engraving by Dr. Anderson,” which is 
manifestly absurd in the case of ‘‘The Lover's 
Complaint ” facing p. 109, this cut being in his 
mature manner. There are three portraits of 
Anderson, one self-engraved. The diary is cu- 
rious for its picture of the time as well as inte- 
resting for its personal revelations of a worthy 
character to whom a more skilful hand might 
have raised a more admirable monument. 
The book is handsomely manufactured. 
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Macmillan. $1. 

Yonge, C. M., and Coleridge, C. R. Strolling Players ; 
AHarmony of Contrasts. Macmillan. $1. 


An Army Novel. 


Dry euzeh 
ork: 


Bos 


An awe to Mary. Baltimore : 


Long 


A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the 
Weak and Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. J.C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘T have used itasa general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and 
dyspepsia of overworked men, with 
satisfactory results.”’ 





Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In Blue Uniform. 
An Army Novel. By GeorGe I. PUTNAM. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Putnam’s novel contains, as the background for a 
delicately and skilfully constructed love story, a series 
of charmingly realistic pictures of garrison life in the 
West, in which the typical characters of a post com 
munity are portrayed with rare fidelity to the local 
atmosphere, 


Te . P 
Day and Night Stories. 
SECOND SERIES. 

By T. R. SULLIVAN. 12mo0, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The stories in this new volume have the indescribable 
air of having been written by a cultivated man of the 
world who has travelled widely and studied human na 
ture in many lands. The themes are original, the work 
manship finished. 





i hiurai ta = 1aA9 

rhe Physiology of the Senses. 

By Jonn G. McKENDRICK and WILLIAM Snoperass, of 
the University of Glasgow. With 127 illustrations. 

University Manuals. 12mo, $1.50 nef. 

This book gives a clear and succinct account of the 
organs of sense and their functions, prepares the way 
for discussing the questions underlying physical psy 
chology, and proposes a new theory of the physiological 
basis of sensation. 


Wagner and His Works. 

The Story of his Life, with Critical Comments. By 
HENRY T. FINcK. With portraits. 2 vols. crown Svo, 
$4.00. 

“Mr. Finck has made an admirable and scholarly con 


tribution to American musical liter \ture.”’—Chicago 
Tribune. ’ 





ae Se ; 7 _ er " 
Stories of New York. 

Five Stories by ANNIE ELIOT, BLISS PERRY, GEORGE A. 
HIBBARD, JOHN S. Woop, and EpITH WHARTON. 





XN e 7 . 
- Yo ) ¢ ry ty 
Stories of the Railway. 
Four Stories by GEORGE A. HIBBARD, CHARLES S. DavID 

SON, THOMAS NELSON PaGg, and A. C. GORDON. 

Each volume illustrated, 16mo, uncut edges, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents; half calf, $1.50. 

The series of “Stories from Scribner,” of which the 
foregoing are the first two volumes, is to include six 
volumes containing many of the best stories that have 
appeared in Scribner’s Magazine in recent years, group- 
ed under attractive subjects, beautifully illustrated 
and daintily and tastefully made. 


“Daintiest of books. So charming a fancy in book 
making has not been seen in many a day.”—Boston 
Budget. 





Homes in City and Country. 


By RUSSELL SturGis, JoHN W. Root, BRUCE PRICE, 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, SAMUEL PARSONS, JR., and W. A. 
Linn. With 100 illustrations. Svo, $2.00. 

“A beautiful book. It aboundsin suggestions of great 

value to every lover of a beautiful home, and is made so 

sractical as to be not only entertaining, but most use 
ul.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 










Art Out of Doors. 


Hints on Good Taste in Gardening. By Mrs. SCHUYLER 


VAN RENSSELAER. 12mo, $1.50. 

“It is a charming volume and one whose value will be 
permanent. Those who own country places and those 
who some day may own them will highly value it. The 
author is an enthusiast and well versed in her subject.” 
—Boston Times. 


How to Know the Wild 
s = ) ~ 
Flowers. 

A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Com 
mon Wild Flowers. By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR Dana. 
With over 100 illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 
Sirth Thousand. Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 

From a letter by OLIVE THORNE MILLER: “It is ex 
actly what has long been wanted by one who loves Na 
ture and longs to be formally introduced—so to — 
that is, to know her treasures by name, but who has 
not time to study botany. Your arrangement by colors 
is a great help to ready reference, and the illustrations 
are invaluable.” 





«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Breadway, New York, 








Our Latest Books. 


A. Bronson Alcott. 


His Life and Philosophy. By F. B. SANBORN 
and WILLIAM T. Harris. With portraits 
from a crayon by Mrs. Richard Hildreth and 
photograph by Boyd of Des Moines, January, 
1881, and an engraving of the Orchard House 
and School of Philosophy. Two volumes, 
cloth. Crown, 8vo, $3.50. 

“ The material has been derived from papers left 
by Mr. Alcott or furnished by his daughter, Mrs. 
Pratt, with an —_ addition, made through the 
kindness of Mr. Edward Waldo Emerson, from his 
father’s papers not hitherto published, and from 
papers left behind by Mr. Thoreau. Tbe pages of 


this book portray our friend as he lived—in youth, in 
middle life, and in serene old age.”’— Introduction 


COMPLETION OF PIERCE'S LIFE OF SUMNER. 
Memoir and Letters of 
Charles Sumner. 


Volumes IIT. (1845-1860) and IV. (1860-1874). 
By Epwarp L. PIERCE. S8vo, cloth. Uni- 
form with Volumes I. and J. 
portraits. $6.00. 





Vv 


ASSel| Publishing (), 
HAVE JUST ISSUED 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT 
PARSON JONES. 
A Novel. By 
thor of * Love's Conflict,” ‘How Like a 
1 vol., 12mo, $1 oo 


“Florence Marryat has hosts of admirers, and 


FLORENCE MARRYAT, au 


Woman,’ ete., ete 


she will have more when ‘Parson Jones’ is read 


This is the story of a good man whose faith in cer 


| tain Bible teachings is shaken but not undermined 


Hs also is sorely tempted by his love for a woman 


; but as she never finds it out, and his wife also remains 


| 


With two | 


“One can but admire the confidence with which | 


Mr. Pierce writes in making his records of facts 


There is no wavering nor indecision, but statements | 


are made clearly and crisply, and in a manner con 

veying an impression of the author's personal know 

ledge of their correctness and inspiring an equal con 

fidence in the mind of the reader.*’— Advertiser 
Complete sets of the 

MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. 


4 vols., cloth, in box, $12.00. 


Joys Beyond the Threshold. 


A Sequel to ‘*The To-morrow of Death.” By 


Louis Ficurer. Translated by 
Alger. 1l6mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A Great Man of the Pro- 
vinces in Paris. 


By HONORE DE Bauzac. Being the second 
part of ‘‘Lost Illusions.” Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 12mo, half 
Russia, $1.50. 


Abby L 


Patriotism and Science. 


Some Studies in Historic Psychology. By 
WILLIAM MORTON FULLERTON 
$1.00. 


ldmeo, cloth, 


TWO OTHER BOOKS. 


Some Passages in the Prac- | 


tice of Dr. [lartin Scar- 
borough. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. Ifmo, cloth, $1.00. 


**Helen Campbell is a born philanthropist, and all 


| and self-sacrifice 


her books aim to do something more than amuse.""— | 


Transcript 


Lost Illusions: The Two 
Poets and Eve and David. 


By HoNORE DE BaLzac 
K. P. Wormeley. 


* One of the master's great books.” — Trifwune 


Translated by Miss 
i2mo, half Russia, $1.50 


Boston. 


| A Novel. By J. G. 


in ignorance of it, the only sufferer 


is the paren 
himself : 


It is a capital story and well ( 
By DARLEY DALE 
LOTTIE’S WOOING. 


A Novel. By 


‘The Village B'acksmith,’ ete. 1t vol., 


DARLEY DALg&, author of 


12mo, $1.00 
This is a wholly unconventional story, and ne on 
can take it up without reading to the end. Tt does 
not relate so much to the wooing of Lottie as the 
way that Lottie wooed 


ful in her efforts to win her rich landlord is the ex 


Whether she was sticoews 


citement of the story which, from first to last, is 
fresh and original 


By Mite. V. MONNIOT 
MADAME ROSELY. 
By Mile. V. Monniot, author of ‘ Margue 


rite'« Journal,” ete. Translated from 
the French by Elvira Quintero and Jean 
Mack. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.00 

This is a story of French domestic life: of a young 
mother’s trials and victories beautified by patienc: 
The book is of a deeply religious 
character, and for that reason will attract many 
more than mere novel readers 


By JULIEN GORDON. 
MARIONETTES. 
By JULIEN GoRDOoN, author of ‘ His Let 
ters,” ‘A Diplomat’s Diary,’ ete. 1 vol, 
i2mo, extra cloth, $1.00. Cassell’s Sun 
shine Series, paper, 50 cents 


“It may be regarded as her masterpiece.’ — Chicag: 


Herald 


“Every page breathes freshness and originality.’ 


ee 
Raston Cowre 


\ powerful story.” N.Y. Record: 


By J. G. BETHUNE. 
THE THIRD MAN. 
BeETHUNE, author of 
‘The Ese of Hercules, 
‘F,”’ ‘Hands Up,’ etc. 


vol ‘ 


‘The Cypher 
Cassell’ s Sun 
shine Series. 1 2mo, cleth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. 


4 thrilling and exciting story, told to interest and 


| amuse, and it succeeds in its object 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


‘ 


Cassell Publishing Company, 
10g and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
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k:ducational. 


[Continued from page tii.} 


American Home School 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


Omen to Phe gang le ladies the best opportunities in Soomaen, 
ic, with home care and chaperonag 
keen: Se “yo to Russia, the North Cape, and different 
parts of German 
The Pripcipe: irs. Mary B. Willard, refers by permis- 
sion to Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Wash ington, and the 
Hon. William Mag Phelps, ex-Minister to Germany. 
Address for circul 
Miss Ruy I. Gren RT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY aOR BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The cioatocnte year will open Oct. 2, 1 
Courses in drawing from the cast and ont life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy pnd perspec pective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), C. How- 
a Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Edward 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pu- 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the mu- 
seum. For circulars fiving detailed information, ad- 
dress Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


The Summer Session of 
The Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of Chicago 


extends from Jay 1 to September 22, 18938. The 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS are a eight ‘miles distant 
from the pom ad and are easily accessible. Board 

and rooms very low. The school year begins October 1, 
1898. For the. new illustrated Calendar address the 
Dean at Morgan Park, Illinois. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for teachers and advanced stu- 
dents. July 6-Aug. 16. weee a tote, German, French, 
English, Elocution” *Philosoph xperimental Psycho- 
logy, P y His istory, Political and Social Science. 
ematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Freehand 
and Mechanical Drawing, Physica’ Training. 
Summer courses are offered in the SCHOOL OF 


Ww. 
For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded b am OF MUSIC. CaRL a, 


Dr. Eben To 
The Leading Conservatory of a 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
excepticnal opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, t Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affords a safe 
and inviting residence for lady students. Calendar 
Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 

Franklin Square, Boston, 


THE OCHIO UNIVERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post-graduate scholarships 
ot € a cash value of $100 , exclusive of tuition. 
The su nbjects are as follows: English Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Latin, Psychology, History of ee Che- 
mistry, Biology, Physics, Philoso cooehy. G It also 
embraces efficient oughly organ, adersr uate De- 
partments. A —— —- School of Pedagogy 
under the charge of D: P. Gordy is likewise in pro- 


cess of development. 
CHARLES W. SUPER, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


SUMMER _LAW-LECTURES — 1893 — will begin 
June 29 (5th Thursday), and continue nine weeks. John 
B. Minor, Jr., Instructor in Law for the past three years, 
will be associa with me. 

For circulars, stating terms, etc., address (P. O, Uni- 
— ag Charlottesville, Va. i, 

OHN B. MINOR, Prof, of Com. and nog Law, or 

JOHN B. MINOR, JR., Instructor in Law 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


45th year begins Sept. 13, 1893. College course and 
excellent p' gone school. Specially organized de- 
— of ic and Art. Four well-equipped labo- 
tories. Good, growing library. Fine gymnasium. 
Resident physician. Memorial Hall enables students 
to much reduce expenses. For Catalogue, address SARAH 
F. ANDERSON, Principal, Rockford, Ill., Lock Box 10. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


OGONTZ (NEAR eumaseny PHIA), PA. Represented by its 
pose = in A Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Am- 
st, Untvecsiiy, ‘of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point. 

(Trinity, Lehigh, and University of Chicago ee 
JOHN CALVIN RICE, P 






































The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Sts., New York. 


. ‘7. AGNES' SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
pier N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop 

Choice of four courses of study for graduation. P Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Wo- 
men. For Catalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 


, 














kiducational. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, BOSTON. 


Courses in Byetneering, 4 rchitecture, Chemistry, 
Physics, and Biol ce examinations in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chi , St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Peimont (Cal.) Washingto etroit, St. Paul, Pitts- 

h, Montreal Halifax cy CN. ™8.). Denver, Poughkeepsie, 
fas hampton (Mass. ), Exeter (N.H.), June 29th and 
80th. Ac es 


H. W. TYLER, Secretary. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 








| mn psa! hours pone ned Yi ay ppene September 27. 
‘or circulars and repor oes 
3 SBOE sc O., PA. 
FOR WOMEN, 


WELLS COLLEGE aveora. x.y. 
Three Full Courses 
study. Location beautiful and ———. New 
Building with Modern Ly, gees Session begins 
Sept. 20, 1893. Send for Catal 
E. 8. FR. BEE, D.D., President. 


RIVERVIEW ,, acabemY: 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 

58TH YEAR. ere thoroughly for College, the Gov- 

ernment Academ one by Mili rt) 

tion. BEE & AMEN, Principals. 








MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. Point of the 
West. Seventeenth year. Beautiful location = health 
ful climate. No School in the quay offers better ad- 
vantages. Send for illustrated catalogue. COLONEL 
J. SUMNER ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Michigan. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss EUNICE D. SEWALL, Prin. 








Bingham School (for Boys), Asheville, N. C. 
1793 Established in 1793. 1893 
20 1st Session begins Sept. 1, 1893. Maj. R. Bineuam, Supt. 





B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York. 


Book-buyers can save themselves much trouble 
and save money by sending all orders for both 


Foretgn and American Books 


to our firm, prepared to furnish all Books, wherever 
published, promptly and at lowest rates. 


SUMMER READING. 


TAUCHNITZ Edition of British Authors, 2,700 vol- 
umes, sewed, at 50c.; good print and paper. Real 
books, not ‘printed matter for immediate con 
sumption,” 

Clean and interesting German and French Novels 
in great variety. 





LONDON. NEW YORK. LEIPZIG. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 








French, German, 
Spanish, Italian 


| ANGUAGE 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks with- 
out leaving your homes a Dr. Rosenthal’s Meister- 
schaft a — 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if 


actually _ presence 
of the senthe Terms 
yd ee: i : sh i aa hos “4 


NG Batty seni and all cumin “corrected 
free of charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. 
Send for Circulars. 


The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


seme IN 1) WEEKS. 


ne guaner, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


Boston, Mass. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
VOLUME IV., 1893. 


Edited by a Committee of the Classical Instructors of 
Harvard University. Price, $1.50. 


Contents: The AvAdés or Tibia—By Albert A. Howard. 
The Tr y Rhesus—By John C. Rolfe, The Use of 
Hercle (Mehercle), Ede (Po Fg pol (Mecastor), by 
Plautus and Terence— y Fi bee ga Accentu- 
al Rhythm in Latin—By J. B. Greenough. On the Omis- 
sion of the Subject-Accusative of the Miinitive in Ovid 
—By Richard C. Manning. Latin Etymologies—By J. B. 
Greenough. On msipap éAéa Oar (Iliad = 501)—By Frede- 
ric D. Allen. Herondea—By John Henry Wright. Notes. 
GINN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, and London. 








F. W. CHRISTERN, 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books, A; = io the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s batt Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. coe of stock mailed 
on demand. A la assortment always on hand, and 
—— received from Peris and Leipzig as goon as 

it 





Progressive Lessons in the Art and 
Practice of Needlework. 


A text-book for sewing-classes in schools, by Catharine 
F. Johnson, Teacher of Sewing in the Brookline Public 
Schools. Contains work for asix years’ course. 

Cloth. pages. —- illustrated. 
Introduction price, 75 cents 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, LONDON. 





BOOKS. Readers of 
French desiring good 
literature will e plea- 


sure in reading our RO- 
MANS CHOISIS SERIES. 60 cents vol., and CONTES 
CHOISIS SERIES, 25cents vol. Each a masterpiece and 
by a well-known author. List sent on application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), New York. 





LIBRARIES, COLLEGES, and the 

FRENCH | TRADE sup jied on the most libe 

BOOKS. | ralterms. Importations received 

| by every steamer. SUBSCRIPTIONS 

GENERAL =— FOR ALL FOREIGN PERIOD! 
FOREIGN Catalogues sent free. 
~ BRENTANO'S, 

LITERATURE. 31 Union Square, New York. 





BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX. 


FOR INDEXING wate 2S 


TO AID THE STUDENT, SCHOLA 
DITOR, AUTHOR, TEACHER, AND ALL 


CLERGYMAN, kre. PHYSICIAN, 
VERS OF BOO 


All Words and oe: are indexed by the first TWO letters, with nearly 400 divisions of the Alphabet, printed 
ves, 


in Thumbholes cut in the edges of the leav 
Opened 


Write for Descriptive Circular and price. 


instantly at any combination by the use of - hand! 
An Index to information for immediate or future use. 


THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers, HARTFORD, CONN, 
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RURAL ENGLAND. 

LEISURELY CARRIAGE DRIVES FOR 

PRIVATE PARTIES 

E owns, 1 vill nl nei e col 

HE cites towns, and villages of gland are co Deer Park and Oakland 
luxury. They lead through scenes of rural life that c oe big ee . ‘wi : s 
5 sounds. in historic seats, Gothic churches, Feudal ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 

3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


a 

















and Monastic ruins, Saxon, Roman, British, and Druid 
remains, sites of battles, sieges, and treaties, Cathe- 
dral cities, and historic market towns. 


Well-Equipped Carriages, 


Well appointed and suitable for parties of from three 
|- to ten persons each, at a stated eharge, including all 
1 expense of providing and maintaining horses, car- 

riage, and coachmen for drives of one, two, or three 
| weeks or longer, offered by a firm with first-class 

American references. Correspondence invited by 

MR. HALFORD L. aes WITH HIS AMERIC ‘AN 

















Season Opens June 15, 1893. 
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did vestibuled express-train service both east and west, and are therefore reads Levee 
ble from all parts of the country 4 Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at De furkt and 


ud 


Cambridge Place, Paddington, London. 





o 
= Oakland during the season. — 
Electric lights have been introduced throughout the houses and grounds; Turkish and Go 
Ly Russian baths and large scimming-pools provided fi adies and Hlemen; sustat 6 
OO S Oug t Z. grounds for lawn-tennis; bowling alleys and billiard rooms are } ine riding and w 
e oe driving-horses, carr . . Lday-P uw t pt f ” 
4] - horses, carriages, mountain wagons, tally ho coaches, ire ACT 


short, all the necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or please 

If you want a book, no matter when or where pub- 

’ lished, call at ourstore. We have, without exception, 

the largest collection of Old Books in America, all ar- 

ranged in Departments. Any person having the time to 

spare is perfectly welcome to call and examine our 

’ stock of two to three hundred thousand volumes, with 
out feeling under the slightest obligations to purchase. 


’ ™ 
Leary's Old Book Store ALL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to GEORGE De 


No. 9 South goth Street, SHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, (ld., 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. up to June 10, after that date either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrrett 
County, Md. 


LE MONDE ECONOMIQUE. “Ti a 


76 RUE DE RENNES A PARIS. 








Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, according to location. 
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These famous mountain resorts, situated at the summit of the ANeghanies, and directly 
upon the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of its apler 








Directors: Messrs. Léon Say, Challemel Lacour, Le =e 
vasseur, Lavisse, ete. Chief Editor, M. Paul Beauregard, 
Professor at the University of Paris. 


A weekly journal for business men, as wel) as for in- ‘ Co Hy ; , 
pre poo Ba ay and economists. In one issue a i A nservative is a man w ho 
special article about American questions, letters from , 
the most important countries, information about mar- refuses to look at the New 


kets and stock exchanges, bibliographic review of eco- 
nomic articles published in all leorengee. Price for the Moon out of respect for that 














riviera caenteat Male nutsar’sesie me duck. || ANcient institution, the Old One."|| 43 SWEET 

This perhaps explains why some behsuangue — 

THE ARCTIC PROBLEM people still paint their shingles. a — 
By Prof. ANGELO HEILPRIN, Paint is an old moon, still — ba 

Leader of the Peary Relief Expedition. useful on tin roofs, but not PUBLIC. BERET. 





Popular Edition, illustrated, price $1.00. Polychrome 


Edition, 21 plates, price $3.00. — for shingles. MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 


The Contemporary Publishing Co, || CAPES Creosote sey CATALOGUES FREES 
oe emp = —— Shingle Stain EMERSON PIANO CoO.. 





























Is the new moon, giving a sof coeeee ian “REG Tone.” 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS rich coloring, permanent and - 
: /, 
and artistic. y 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Send for Price-Lists. Send postage (6c.) for samples on wood, with 
WALTER ROSFIEYN BENJAMIN, circulars, sketches, and Color Studies. 
United Charities Building, . — . ) a 
4TH AVENUE AND 22D STREET, NEW YORK CITY. SA M L E I y C A Bt ) I : NA! 
(QLD AND RARE BOOKS. 71 Kilby St., Boston, Mas Reais eet 
Brentano’s new Catalogue of Old and Rare Books, UNEQUALLED IN 
now in press, will be mailed, postpaid, upon request. : 7 = : — - PORK MANS 
Attention is called to this very interesting collection. 9 TONE, TOUCH, WORAMANSHIP, 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Square, New York. SARGENT S 4 DURABILIT) 
( NE HEAD, EIGHT TALES.—A NO- Raltimore, New York 
VEL literary experiment. We want some writ 22 and 24 EB. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave, near 20th St 
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dress. MASCOT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


. . Subscription to foreign peri- 
f OVvezon Books. odicals, auchnitz British au- 
} hors. Catalogues on appli- 

cation. ee, ScCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


‘Ho H.. UPHAM-&-CO.: 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘IN - BRASS - AND- BRONZE: 
‘54° South Fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
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GO "Aiea 10¢.—Sterne s ‘Sentimental Fourney.’ ‘ Tris- 
tram Shandy,’ Walton's ‘Lives,’ Talfourd’s 

‘ Tragedies,’ Smith’s ‘Rejected Addresses,’ *Tom Jones.’ 

(Mailed promptly.) PRatT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 


2 — : > D Rag mol 
VVANTED TO PURCHASE ~NUM- | BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES “nereeum 
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Sets, volumes, or single numbers. pe acy nari ce 
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: Prudent men guard their homes with 
a “A TALOGL 'E 29, Americana, ele., Just ts j the best ones obtainable. Cheap closets 
= sued by E. W. Nas#, 80 Nassau St., N. Y., and sent are an abomination. The “ Nautilus’ 
a on application. is unque ~tionably the best. Catalogue 
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q WILLIAM S. COOPER BRASS WORKS 
P DK OOF-REVISING AND INDEXING PHILADELPHIA, PA 

3 —3. E. Bivar, 835 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength. Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





THIRD EDITION. 


Tools and the [lan. 


A. book of great importance and interest, 
discussing Property and Industry, under the 
Christian Law—including Labor, Competi- 
tion, Coéperation, and Socialism, by the Rev. 
Dr, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘‘Ap- 
plied Christianity,” ‘‘The Lord’s Prayer,” 
and ‘‘Who Wrote the Bible?” $1.25. 


Eminently judicious and useful discus 
sions. They exhibit a mastery of their sub- 
ject and are conspicuously well balanced 
and candid. They are rich in timely sug 
gestions and are permeated by the spirit of 
Christ. They also are written so vigorous 
ly and skilifully as to be thoroughly enjoya 
ble by the reader.—THE CONGREGATION- 
ALIST. 


1 Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Street, New York. 


REMOVAL, 


Our Main Retail Store 


HAS BEEN REMOVED 
TO 


FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
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CAPITAL WANTED. 


The advertiser, an oy electrician, desires 
correspondence with a lady or gentleman with capi- 
tal, with a view to establishing a health sanitarium 
in one of the healthiest sections of the United State 
and where electricity will be employed as the — 
healing agent. Party furnishing capital will 
ply protected, and if in poor health will be furnished 
ome and treatment free for life. References ex- 
chan, and correspondence confidential. Address 
SAN ARIUM, care of P. O. Box 81, Ashland, Ky. 


OR RENT— WOOD'S HOLL, MASS.— 


Furnished cottage and annex. 
——s Fish Commission and Biol 
C. G. Kipper, 34 Nassau St., New York City. 


BACK numbers and sets of all ines. For price, 
state wants to Macazine Excuanos, Schoha- 
rie, N 
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The Nation. 


[Vol. 56, No. 1457 








‘Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Cotton Weaving and 
Designing. 

By Joun J. Tay or, Lecturer on Cotton Weav- 
ing and Designing in the Preston, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, Chorley, and Todmorden Tech- 
nical Schools, and on Silk Weaving and De- 
sign in the Macclesfield Technical School; 
author of ‘‘ Designs for Cotton Fabrics,” etc., 
in ‘*The Textile Manufacturer.” With 373 
diagrams. Crown 8vo, 293 pages, $2.50. 


An Introductory Manual 
for Sugar Growers. 


By Francis Watts, F.C.S., F.1.C., Govern- 
ment Chemist, Antigua, W.I. 12mo, with 
Illustrations, $1.50. 


“Throughout, the book is one for the practical 
man; and much important detail has been embodied 
within its pages.”’’— Science, New York. 


Telephone Lines and Their 
Properties. 

By Prof. W. J. Hopkins of the Drexel Insti- 

tute, Philadelphia. With numerous Illustra- 


tions. 12mo, $1.50. 


“One of the best practical manuals to be found in 
the field of the electric arts. It covers all the depart- 
ments of the service, and on every topic throws a 
flood of light and gives a variety of useful informa- 
tion that is really remarkable. There are few ana 
books on telephony, and this is certainly one of the 
best.""-—Tne Electrical Engineer. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


Paintings 
By Old and Modern Masters 


LOUVRE AND LUXEMBOURG, PARIS 


Original Photographs in all sizes. Unmounted, $1.50 
and $3.00 per dozen. 


See our Catalogue of FOREIGN PHOTOGRAPHS of the 
Views and Paintings of Europe. 
Mailed for 10 cents. 

Braun’s Carbon Prints always in stock. 





C. H. Dunton & Co., 136 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Phillips Brooks — 
in Boston. 


Five Years’ Editorial Estimates, by M. C. 
AYRES, Editor Boston Daily Advertiser. 


* ieee dyes a Leen gr | Brooks will find in these 
e of the most discriminating and 


part 

reckative uF malt the udgments passed u him.”’— 
Fite tne ¢ judgme W.y TUCKER DD. Pro- 
Sessor > pw ene Rontnory and President-elect of Dart- 


mouth College. 
Square 16mo, 120 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 


_ GEO. H. _EL LIS, Publisher, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


FOR SALE. 
CHETOLA (Place of Peaceful Rest). 


On north end of Islesboro, Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
Thirty miles beautiful shore visible; steamers stop 
twice each way daily. Seven-room cottage; twelve- 
foot piazza on three sides; stable; one acre ground, 
mostly lawn; surrounded, three sides, by grove of 
spruce and birches, commanding site, fifty feet above 
water. $2,500. Photographs on application. 

Address 87 Adelbert Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 





“| speak not out of weak surmises, 
but from proof.” 


LARD 
MUST 


since COTTOLENE has come to 
take its place. The satisfaction 
with which the people have hailed 
the advent of the New Shortening 


Cottolene 


pemnond by the rapidly increas- 
ing enormous sales is PROOF 
SITIVE not only of its great 
value as a new article of diet 
but is also sufficient proof of the 
general desire to be rid of indi- 
gestible, unwholesome, unap 
tizing lard, and ofall the ills that 
lard promotes. Try 


Cottolene 


at once and waste no time in 
discovering like thousands of 
others that you have now 


NO USE 
FOR LARD. 


Send three cents in stamps to N. K. 
Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for handsome 
Cottolene Cook’ Book, containing six 
hundred recipes, prepared by nine emi- 
nent authorities on cooking. 


Made only by 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, ete. 





If YOU ave a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


Golden Sceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; 1 Ib., 65c. ; 
44 Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 Ib., 20c.; 4% Ib., 10c.; % Ib., 
5e. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


I UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 

tattates 3 900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 

climate. Hotel Tirol, tS y~ all the year. Carl 

Proprietor. perlot al unny rooms, well furnished. 

Elevator. — or © 

Reduced 





ine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
] in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
ow rates. "Taies excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unus advantages for securing 
teachers of the tema, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, etc., at ve a f moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. _ 





We bu and sell bills of “exchange on 
and make Cabl sfers of mone 





Letters 
of 
i cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





